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Qne of our city exchanges has this 
jirection to give to its farmer patrons: 
“Get up early and see the hired man 
milk.” We would say, get up early and 
elp the hired man milk. 











Potatoes in Aroostook county of late 
have been selling at fifty cents a barrel 
for the best quality, and with the sup- 
ply greater than the demand at that 
price. Plainly the crop is not a bonanza 
to the Aroostook farmers this year. 
(Consumers seem to have the best end of 
the business this time. The quality is 
of the very best. 





The Campbell’s Early is a new grape 
ghich has been on trial for several 
years. Its merits have proved such that 
the vines are soon to be put on the 
market for sale. It is a seedling of 
Yoore’s Early, which as is well known 
isa seedling of the Concord, This new 
grape in general appearance resembles 
its parentage. It is claimed to be earlier 
than Moore’s Early. It originated with 
George W. Campbell of Ohio. 





A subscriber wishes to know how 
much crude potash he should put on an 
wre of grass land for top dressing. 
There is little danger of applying too 
much potash, since there is no waste of 
this material. If more is applied than 
istaken up by the immediate crops, it 
vill remain in the soi] for the benefit of 
future crops. Clean hard wood ashes, 
dry, will contain five to six per cent. of 
wtual potash. Use fifty bushels to the 
ure. If Kainit or German potash salts 
ae used, apply six hundred pounds to 
the acre. If muriate of potash is ap- 
plied, use three hundred pounds to the 
are. Less amounts will answer fora 
single crop. 


WHERE ARE WE AT? 


Winter is approaching, and dairymen 
have their milking herds to care for 
during along confinement at the barn. 
It has long been a popular theory, and 
one easy to comprehend, and therefore 
generally accepted, that cows must be 
povided with warm quarters, and 
studiously shielded from the cold during 
this long season of low temperature, if 
ve would have them furnish us a liberal 
fow of milk, and pay us generously for 
their care and keep. ‘Boards and 
shingles are cheaper than meal;’’ ‘‘no 
farmer can afford to warm his cattle 
vith hay and grain;” ‘keep the cows in 
the barn protected from the outside 
wro temperature; “every time you 
turn the cows out into the outside air 
for water discounts their milk, and calls 
lor just that more feed to keep up the 
tatural heat of the animal;”’ “can’t 
‘ford to burn hay and meal to warm 
he barn yard’’—these and many others 
ita like purport are the expressions 
at have been sounded from the plat- 
frm of dairymen’s conventions, and 
illed the columns of dairy journals. No 
me has yet arisen to pronounce them 
proper or inconsistent. 
Now, disease is abroad among the 
‘ws. Unsound and unhealthy milk is 
etheme for discussion, and we hear 
ud we read discourses on sterilization 
wd on pasteurizing of milk for the 
Motection of the people from resulting 
tisease and consequent death. And the 
‘medy against this condition of things 
“Ventilation.” ‘More ventilation of 
fables is wanted;” “give the cows pure 
it to live in;” “pure air is a preventive 
it disease;” “pure air is a curative 
Mency;’ “better ventilation must be 
tovided”—these are the expressions 
“W heard on every hand. All this isa 
‘tional theory, and no one arises to 
Nfute it. 
But how is the farmer going to put 
‘tis and that together in his practice? 
le laws of ventilation are fixed, and 
‘uiortunately are such that they cannot 
made to fit both cases. No other way 
‘known in ventilation than to draw 
‘vay the foul air and supply its place 
"ith fresh, uncontaminated air od the 
*e circulation outside. This outkide 
‘tis cold in winter, and if drawn fr ly 
%0 the cow stables, must refrigeratP as 
‘dl as purify the quarters of the stpck 
“long as the temperature is govermed 
‘lly by the radiation of heat from their 
"a bodies. Thus the extent to which 
purification of the quarters in which 
Stock is kept confined is carried, is 
Pendent on the volume of air removed 
“the one hand, and supplied by the 
‘tow of frigid air on the other. Every 
"e who has handled stock knows that 
‘requires a free movement of air in 
Mier to keep their quarters pure and 
“contaminated. Henee, both warm 
ww and pure air are impracticable 
Winter without artificial heat; and 
po bent, it is well understood, is ener- 
nae and unhealthy because unnatural 
‘domestic animals. Hence, to be con- 
“tent in the rational care of our stock, 
MUething of the popular theories and 
‘form lectures to farmers must be 
"et up. What shall it be? 


AMUSING. 
ltis quite amusing to see what posi- 
* certain men will put themselves 
in defence of a pet claim they have 
“pioned, and then to watch and see 
™, iflet alone, later on “put their 























foot in it.” We have been made fun of 
and called an old conservative, and lots 
of other pretty names, for objecting to 
taking a butter-fat test, and applying a 
mathematical manipulation ‘to it, and 
then recording it as a butter test. Inthe 
absence of any other Anglo-Saxon that 
quite fitted the case, we dubbed it 
‘‘mathematical butter.” Holy horrors! 
Hoard’s Dairyman went into something 
closely akin to hysterics over it and used 
language that only a Westerner well 
schooled in slang would have had in his 
vocabulary. A few weeks have passed 
and now hear what it has to say. 

In commenting on the recommenda- 
tion of the Association of Agricultural 
Colleges, published in the Farmer some 
weeks ago, to add one-sixth of the weight 
of butter fat to itself to represent the 
actual butter from it, it says: 


We are very glad that the Association 
established this rule and hope it will do 
away with the fallacy of adding 25%, or 
one-fourth, to the total fat, and claim 
this as the reasonable yield on the basis 
of the World’s Fair teachings,—because, 
forsooth, in the breed tests there, all the 
butter was reduced to an 80% fat content 
for purposes of comparison. Asa matter 
of fact, the average fat content of the 
butter as made there was, as stated 
above, 82.37%, and the surplus, or over- 
run above the fat as shown by the test, 
was not 20 pounds in 80 pounds of fat, 
but only 17.3 in 100 pounds of fat. 

We are very glad, as we say, that the 
Association has given us this rule, but 
in the interests of exactness, we once 
more put on record the statement that 
the richer the milk the greater will be 
this overrun. By this we mean that the 
inevitable losses in manufacturing butter 
from 1000 pounds of 3% milk will be prac- 
tically the same as in manufacturing the 
butter from the same amouat of 6% milk, 
and hence proportionately much greater. 

This fact is well illustrated in these 
same World’s Fair tests, where the dis- 
crepancy between the fat in the milk and 
fat in the butter were as follows: 

Jerseys, 109 churnings, June 1 to Sep- 
t8mber 28, average loss of fat, 0.1 pound. 

Guernseys, 90 churnings, June 1 to 
August’ 29, average loss of fat, 0.17 


pound. 
Shorthorns, 105 churnings, average loss 


of fat, 0.29 pound. 

We suppose these figures represent the 
average of the actual losses for each 
batch of butter, and not to refer to per- 
centages, but however that may be, they 
show very clearly that the unavoidable 
losses in making butter are less with rich 
milk than with thin milk. 


‘In the interests’ of mathematical ex- 
actness we would like for any one to 
show, if they can, how the same co-effi- 
cient applied to these varying milks 
could arrive ata common result. It is 
just a little conflicting to claim accuracy 
in one breath and then proceed to show 
up inaccuracies in the same problem in 
the next. 


FARMERS HAVE TIME FOR STUDY. 


Farmers, some of them, claim they 
have no time for study and for. reading; 
that hard labor commands their full at- 
tention. True, farmers must work, but 
they can think while they work. Since 
the work and the study are allied to each 
other, the one aids the other rather than 
interferes with it. We kuow a hard 
working farmer, and one well schooled 
in the principles involved in his business 
who says his best thoughts are born 
while his hands are employed in his work. 
It is acommon practice with him’to carry 
pencil and paper in his pocket, and from 
time to time to note down ideas as they 
occur, and conclusions as reasoned out. 

So, too, reading, even extensive read- 
ing, may not interfere with work. Read- 
ing may be done in snatches of time 
otherwise not taken up and which occur 
with every one, however busy workers 
they may be, almost every day. They 
can read in these leisure moments then 
think it over and study its teachings 
while at work. We have inmind a well 
known writer of our time on agricultural 
topics, and an acknowledged authority, 
of whom it was said by a domestic in the 
family, ‘‘Well may he know something, 
for he never sits down a momentin the 
house without a boek or a paper in his 
hands.” 

This reading and study is much as the 
individual cultivates a taste for it. If 
the farmer really desires a knowledge of 
his business he can easily fiad the time 
for reading and study, and then, too, 
without in any degree interfering with 
his work. In fact labor is pleasanter, is 
lighter and easier with the mind engaged 
in studying the secrets otherwise involved 
in the work carried on. So, too, the farm- 
er reads and studies to best advantage 
who is carrying on the work he is at the 
same time investigating. That farmer 
also succeeds best who knows most about 
his business. 


IMPROVE THE TIME. 


The weather this autumn has been un- 
usually favorable for completing the 
harvest, and also for pushing the other 
farm work. The cold nights remind us 
that a brief time only remains in which 
to round off the work on the farm for the 
year. Every farmer, then, who means 
business should see to it that no time is 
allowed to pass by unimproved in prepa- 
ration for next year’s cropping. Every 
furrow wanted should be turned, and 
every | of manure spread upon the 
land where needed, in preparation for the 
cropping of another year. Everything 
possible should be done to forward the 
work of spring time. Any neglect now 
will. discount from the operations 
another year. The successful farmer is 
always on time with his work. . 











A GOOD CROP OF POTATOES. 


Mr. Nelson W. Adams, Turner, has 
harvested something over three hundred 
bushels of potatoes from one acre, as 
choice a lot as was ever put in store. 
The potatoes were not dug till October, 
Mr. Adams preferring to leave them in 
the ground where they grew till the 
weather is cool enough so thatall danger 
of rot is past. 

Thereby hangs atale. This crop was 
no accident. Mr. Adams is noted for his 
large yields of potatoes. With him there 
dis no such thing as failure with this 
crep. His success with the crop is due 
to four counts: 1, good soil; 2, good 
seed; 3, thorough preparation of the 
soil in which they are planted; and 4, 
clean culture. Many more farmers 
would realize bountiful crops of pota- 
toes if they would carry out this sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Adams plants on land which has 
been under cultivation one year, usually 
in corn. This is done that he may se- 
cure a deeper and more thorough pulver- 
ization of the seed bed, and with it get 
the mastery of the witch grass which in- 
fests his land. There must be clean 
culture in order to get a bountiful crop. 
On this there can be no compromise. 
The seed is-also carefully selected. None 
but perfect and healthy potatoes are 
planted. Thus a full stand of vigorous 
plants is secured—not a miss hill or a 
weakly plant. 

Does it pay to be thus particular? In 
this way the planter gets return for 
every inch of soil he manures and culti- 
vates. No vacant spaces, every bill as 
good as the one beside it, and a bounti- 
ful crop the result. 





ROOM ENOUGH FOR EDUCATED FARM- 
ERS. 


Professor Henry, noted for the part he 
is acting in behalf of agricul‘ural educa- 
tion, once stated at a convention of farm- 
ers, that after he connected himself with 
the college of agriculture of Wisconsin, an 
agricultural college in Kentucky wanted 
a graduate in agriculture, and asked 
him if he knew of one. The salary 
would be $1500 a year. After considera- 
tion he was obliged to answer, no! And, 
said he to the convention, “if they had 
wanted a lawyer, I could have sent them 
a carload at $500 a year.” 

To the young men of the farm seeking 
an education, we wish to say that places 
such as that referred to by Prof. Henry 
are still open to well educated, capable, 
active young men. There are, too, thou- 
sands of such men wanted as managers 
of wealthy men’s country seats; and 
thousands more of wealthy men would 
have their country farms if competent, 
educated young men could be secured to 
conduct them. And better still, there 
are tens of thousands of valuable farms 
awaiting the ownership of able, active 
young men educated and trained in the 
business of farming, and on which oppor- 
tunities are open for a success that in its 
broad and far-reaching scope will rank 
with any other choice that can be made. 
The opportunities in this direction have 
been too much overlooked and the possi- 
bilities too little appreciated. 


‘GERMLESS MILK. 

Much attention is being given at the 
present time to the destruction of germs 
in milk, both by scientiste and by those 
who are handling milk and its products 
for consumption. The Portland cream- 
ery is pasteurizing all the cream it 
handles, and is building up a large trade 
asaresult. This process not only de- 
stroys all possible disease germs, but 
ferment germs as well, so that bottled 
cream that otherwise would sour ina 
few hours, is preserved for days perfect- 
ly sweet. 

Dr. C. F. P. Korssell of Chicago claims 
that he has discovered a process which 
will revolutionize present methods of 
destroying the germicides in milk. The 
process is an ingenious method of sealing 
the bottled milk on its surface after, or 
rather by the heating process necessary 
to the destruction of the germs. The 
inventor claims that milk treated by his 
process may be kept for an indefinite 
time, and can be shipped to any part of 
the world. 


INDEPENDENCE OF LAND OWNERSHIP. 


It is good to get hold of a bit of ground, 
however small it may be, and own it free 
from any sort of encumbrance. We 
don’t know why it is, but there is some- 
thing in the ownership of land that 
seems to add dignity to manhood. In 
the universe of which we form a part, 
we know of nothing so substantial as the 
earth upon which we walk. Change and 
uncertainty are all around us. Above us 
the heavens are bright, or dark, as the 
day follows night; the great sea is calm, 
and anon tossed with tempests. Butthe 
land is at rest from age to age. 

It is good to own land, because we 
build thereon a home, and come thereby 
into the natural heritage of man, the 
flowers and fruits of the earth. It is 
good to see things grow, and to reflect 
that they belong to us. We plant a tree, 
and before we are aware it has stretched 
out brawny arms, put forth a flood of 
blossoms, and afew days later we are 
invited to a banquet. Itis our own tree. 
The children play beneath its shade, par- 
take of its fruit, and are conscious of a 
joint ownership. - Buy land, young man, 
and build!—Orange County Farmer. 











RELIABLE PAPERS. 


A correspondent of an exchange in 
commending a clean, reliable conscien- 
cious paper, such as the Farmer is ever 
watchful to be, writes as follows: 

When one sees that the papers which 
do not pay any attention to the character 
of their agricultural matter nor their ad- 
vertisements, careless of the reliability of 
each, increase their subscription lists 
faster than the careful, conservative and 
genuine farm journal can possibly do, be 
wonders that such things are possible in 
this intelligent country. It is sometimes 
inconvenient to have strong convictions 
and a sense of duty, and I was again im- 
pressed with the fact that the counter- 
feit in everything—what we eat, wear 
and read—is able to impose upon Ameri- 
cans and deprive the genuine and honest 
of its deserts. 

The farm journal thatis true to its 
subscribers has many financial sacrifices 
to make. It occurs to me that there is a 
cheap and easy way of showing appre- 
ciation of a paper that is clean, wholesome 
and reliable. The way is this: Let each 
subscriber send in one new subscription, 
doubling the present list. This would 
show appreciation of the genuine, and 
afford proof that farmers value that 
which is original, clean and reliable. 





HAY TOO COSTLY. 


In a foot note inthe report of an ex- 
periment in feeding animals, found in the 
20th annual report of the Massachusetts 
experiment station is the following as- 
sertion: ‘“‘The many experiments at this 
station have shown that hay is too costly 
to be fed in large quantities to cows and 
growing stock. Its place should be taken 
by other coarse fodders.”” To which the 
Mirror and Farmer raises the question, 
“Ts this statement correct?” 

The Maine Farmer answers with an 
emphatic, no: that is, unless Dr. Goess- 
man calls ‘‘cost’’ the selling value as he 
erroneously has in figuring out the results 
of many of his comparative experiments. 
If he would substitute valuable for 
“costly”? it would essentially modify the 
soundness of his conclusion. Hay is one 
of the least cost fodders grown ou a pro- 
ductive soil. 

OUR ILLUSTRATION. 

Through the courtesy df the Country 
Gentleman, published at fous, B.. Xn 
we are able'to present the fin@ cut of an 
English prize winning Shorthorn cow 
seen in this issue. The cow won her 
honors at the Royal show at Darlington 
in June last. She is named Warfare, 
and belongs to Mr. George Harrison, 
Lealholm, Yorkshire. She was bred by 
the late Mr. S. Campbell, Kinellar, Aber- 
deen, and was calved January 20, 1891, 
her sire being First Consul, and her dam 
Roan Rosebud, 2d, by Gravesend. She 
has won a number of first prizes in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland. 








Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer 
PRIVATE DAIRYMEN SHOULD ORGANIZE. 








BY F. 

From the first organization of a dairy- 
man’s association in this country to the 
present time such organizations have 
been run largely in the interests of asso- 
ciate dairying. The term associated 
dairying is intended to include all dairy- 
ing that brings together the milk of a 
few or a greater number of farmers to 
one place where it is made up or made 
ready for market. This the writer calls 
associated dairying, whether the busi- 
ness is conducted on tho co-operative 
plan and the profits divided or the milk 
is purchased by the proprietors of a 
cheese factory, creamery, or condensing 
plant. 

However it cannot be said that the 
subject of milk condensing has received 
much, if any attention at dairymen’s 
meetings, but at many of them creamer- 
ies or butter factories have largely mo- 
nopolized the time. 

Associated dairying has come to stay 
and private dairying was here before it 
came and will stay here with it. 

It is true that one dairyman’s associa- 

tion was organized and officered mainly 
by private dairymen, and has never failed 
to give that branch of dairying proper 
attention, while at the same time it has 
been equally careful to give associated 
dairying a place in all the meetings it 
has ever held. This society, the Ver- 
mont Dairy association, was organized 
mainly through the efforts of O. S. Bliss 
of Georgia, Vermont, who is still living 
and who can come nearer writing the 
history of improvement in dairying in 
this country and writing it from personal 
observation and knowledge, than any 
man living, if we except T. D. Curtis, 
who is in such feeble health that he is 
not now able to do literary work of any 
kind. 
But the above is somewhat of a .di- 
gression, and to return to it will say, that 
what seems to be needed is a national 
organization,—a sort of parent society 
with its membership drawn from as many 
states and territories as possible, and all 
of its members having a special direct or 
indirect interest in private dairying. 

Then let the national or parent organ- 
ization charter State societies. Let the 
latter organize county societies. And 
finally, let all work together for the in- 
terest of private dairying. 

Of course the above is but an outline, 
and before any plan could be perfected 
all the details would need to be thought 


W. MOSELEY. 


out and carefully worked up into a 
practical system. 

Just think what a means of good such 
a system, properly managed and worked, 
would become. National, State and 
}county meetings, for the discussion of 
:dairy and kindred topics, would be 
{among the possibilities. Through such 
| meetings and by other means a great 
amount of information relating to dairy- 
ing could be disseminated. Not only 
information relating to means and 
methods, but to markets and other 
matters of interest to farmers, as well. 





men refuse private dairy products, and 
others do not encourage the consign- 
ment of them. This, they say, is be- 
cause the creamery men do not want 
them to handle private dairy products. 
What is needed is for the State asso- 
ciations, when organized, to arrange 
with one good commission man in each 


receive and sell the products of.mem- 
bers of the organization. 

All members engaged in butter making 
should be educated up to and required 
to make a good article, put it up in 
attractive package or form, and then 
stamp it with a registered trade mark of 
the organization. 

There will always be many kinds of in- 
formation that can be given to the mem- 
bers that will be of value tothem. To il- 
lustrate: Suppose such system had been 
in operation the past ten years, during 
which time hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars have been swindled out of the farm- 
ers of this country by “creamery 
sharks,”’ then such swindling would have 
been prevented. For as soon as the 
creamery sharks had begun getting in 
their work, the fact would have been re- 
ported to the national organization, and 
by it to the State societies, and by them 
to the county societies. 

With such a system well sustained and 
managed great good could be accom- 
plished in many ways. Of course but a 
few of the many good uses to which it 
could be put have been mentioned, but 
its opportunities would be great at the 
start, and constantly increasing. 

The writer would be pleased to see 
expressions of thought on the above sub- 
ject in the agricultural and dairy papers, 
not only from editors, but farmers and 
others interested. He would also be 
glad to receive communications direct 
from any and all who may care to ad- 
dress him. 

Clinton, Iowa. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
ROXBURY vs. GOLDEN RUSSET. 
BY W. P. A. 

Editor Maine Farmer: [| left at your of- 
fice a short time ago a few specimens each 
of the Roxbury Russet and the Golden 
Russet of Western New York, and a little 
explanation may not come amiss. Sev- 
eral years ago I ordered quite a number 
of Roxbury Russet apple trees, and when 
they came into bearing I noticed that the 
fruit was somewhat different from the 
same variety grown here, but owing to 
my entire ignorance of the Golden Rus- 
set of New York, and to the fact that I 
had ordered Roxbury Russet, and that 
the trees came to me tagged as that va- 
riety, I sincerely believed they were— 
for a belief once established is hard to 
be shaken—and have always sold the 
fruit under that name. Iam happy to 
say that now I know better; that I have 
become enlightened in some things be- 
sides those of tricks of trade, of which, 
possibly, I may have occasion to refer to 
some time, and that through a happy 
mistake of the Chase Bros. of Rochester, 
N. Y., lam the fortunate possessor of 
more than one hundred Golden Russet 
trees from Western New York. 

And why are you so pleased? Simply 
because the English people esteem this 
variety so highly—second only to the 
Newtown Pippin—and are willing to pay 
considerably higher prices than for the 
Roxbury Russet. Since I have known 
the apple I have not wondered so much 
at this, as I have at the mystery where 
so many Golden Russets were raised, but 
that problem has been partially if not 
wholly solved by the practice of some 
dealers. I sold my apples last winter as 
Roxbury Russets to a well known firm in 
Maine, and they marked them all as 
“Fancy,” or “Maine Golden Russets,” 





with as many X’s as they could crowd 
on to the head of the barrel. Now inex- 
tenuation of this circumstance and prac- 
tice, I will say that high feed will greatly 
change the size and color of the apple, 
and that last year all my Russet apples 
were so fine that, with the exception of 
a very few trees, they all would be taken 
as Golden Russets except by an expert. 

Indeed, I have in years past so changed 
the size and color of the Baldwin that} 
no one would recognize it as the same | 
apple; or, better, they certainly would 
not believe it could bave grown on the 
Moreover, I have this season 


| 








same trees. 





THE FIRST PRIZE SHORTHORN COW 


of the large cities in each State, to} 


AT THE ROYAL SHOW, 





on some portions of my original Roxbury 
Russet trees gathered some specimens— 
where the foliage was light and the sun 
had full power—so nearly resembling | 
| Golden Russet as easily to be sold under | 
that name. Now whatdo the best au- 
thorities say of these fruits? I will give 
in brief what Thomas and Downing say; 
to quote in full would require too much 
space, 

Downing says of the Roxbury Russet: 
“This Russet, a native of Massachu- 
setts, is one of the most popular 
market fruits in the country, as it 
is excellent, a prodigious bearer, and 
keeps till late in the spring wherever the 
soil and climate suit it. South and 
West it drops its fruit too early, and is 
therefore not valuable.”’ 

Of the Golden Russet he says: ‘This 
is an old English apple, described by 
Ronalds and Lindley as ‘Golden Russet,’ 
and as that is its commonly accepted 
name in this country, we have followed 
it. It is one of the popular apples, suc- 
ceeding in nearly all sections, and es- 
pecially in rich Western soils.”’ 

Of the Roxbury Russet, Thomas in his 
“American Fruit Culturist,” calls it 
Boston Russet and Putnam Russet of 
Ohio, and describes it much the same as 
Downing, adding however these remarks: 
“Large specimens become conical, with 
short, thick stalks; small specimens are 
more fiat, and with longer and more 
slender stalks.’ These remarks are in 
general correct, although I frequently 
find large specimens flat and with slen- 
der stalks. In his description of the 
Golden Russet of Western New York, he 
says it is entirely distinct from the 
English Russet (Poughkeepsie Russet), 
of straight upright growth and a very 
long keeper, and from the American 
Golden Russet or Bullock’s Pippin. 
“Size medium, roundish, usually a little 
oblong, sometimes slightly flattened, 
nearly regular; surface sometimes wholly 
a thick russet, and at others a thin 
broken russet on a greenish yellow skin; 
stem slender, from half an inch to an 
inch long, being longest on oblate speci- 
mens; flesh fine grained, firm, crisp, 
with a rich, aromatic flavor. Keeps 
through winter.” 

I find this description generally cor- 
rect, and also that it is a very desirable 
apple to raise, both for its money value 
and its great beauty. Among golden 
varieties it is indeed Queen. 

Granite Hill Farm. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
JOTTINGS BY THE WAY. 
BY ©. & A. 

C. D. Fessenden, Brownfield, is another 
man fortunate enough to havea son who 
is much interested in farming matters, at 
home with him. Mr. F.,likes a good 
steer, as well as a good horse, and in 
former years raised and sold, some nice 
ones, but now, as with most everybody 
else, it is Jersey cows for butter, of 
which he keeps some eight or ten. He 
has sold some good horses, and now has 
a couple of good colts, one, 2 years old, 
by Coralist, and a yearling by Maine 
Prince, promising ones. Mr. Fessenden’s 
young orchard is thrifty, but does not 
bear to suit him. Who can tell him 
what todo for it? 

A. R. Hill, Brownfield, is one of the 
big farmers of Oxford county, having a 
large farm and a nice set of farm build- 
ings, ne barn 41x105, one 44x107. He 
keeps seventy-five to eighty head of 
cattle, formerly Durham and Devon, now 
' breeding to Hereford, and twenty horses. 
He has had this season ten acrés of 
sweet corn, planted for ensilage,, six 
bushels of seed to the ten acres, very 
stout grown, and when harvesting time 
came he found it so well eared that he 








decided to pick for the factory. The) 


piece yielded about 800 bu., as gathered 
in the field. Mr. Hill thinks he can get 
along without superphosphate. 

Pleasant entertainment, not for the 
first time, was found with Mr. B. B. 
Woodard and family in Conway, N. H., 
less than two miles from Fryeburg. He 
has a very pleasant situation on the left 
bank of the Saco, the farm containing 
some 600 acres, including a 100 acre 
enclosed pasture, timber land, etc. He 
also has a 300 acre pasture in Stoneham. 
He thinks highly of ensilage, and this 
year has nearly seven acres of yellow 
corn, the Longfellow eight-rowed, large 
but not late. He this year picked from 
500 to 600 bushels of the best ears before 
the fodder was put into the silo, though 
he has no trouble in covering the ears in 
the silo. The fodder is put in whole, 
wet as it is put in and trodden down by 
a heavy horse, but is not weighted. Mr. 
Woodard likes yellow corn fodder for 
ensilage better than sweet corn fodder. 
He manures in the hill with superphos- 
phate, and has had good results from 
the use of the Sagadahoc grass fertilizer. 

I find that some good farmers like 
yellow corn fodder for ensilage better 
than sweet corn fodder, and that some 
like sweet corn fodder for the same pur- 
pose better than the yellow corn fodder. 
Who is right, Mr. Editor? and which is; 
the more exhaustive to the soil, the 
yellow or the sweet corn crop? 

Your correspondent also finds that 
several of the good farmers in the Saco 
valley have late years been plowing in 
their sweet corn fodder, using only from 
300 to 400 lbs. of superphosphate to the 
acre, and claim that with this treatment 
the land improves from year to year. E. 
L. Walker, J. A. Jones, Henry Hutchins, 
W. L. Sturtevant, N. Walker, Jr. & Son, 
are among the number who speak favor- 
ably of this method. 

W. L. Sturtevant got about $330 from 
six acres of sweet corn, and plowed in 
the fodder for another crop. 

When at Fryeburg pleasant entertain- 
ment was found atthe house of M. M. 
Smart, President of the West Oxford 
County Agricultural Society. One of 
the improvements of the year i¢ a new 
$1200 covered grand stand. Mr, Smart 
has used ashes successfully on his iater- 
vale fields, for grain and grass. He still 
has the grade Durham stock cows, and 
makes butter at home. The Fryeburg 
Grange, of which he is Treasurer, trades 
at their store about $20,000 a year, 

When at North Chatham, N. H., a 
pleasant dinner hour was enjoyed with 
Past Master W. N. Fife, a good farmer, 
and a good friend of the Maine Farmer. 

When at North Chatham another pleas- 
ant call was made upon J. F. Charles, 
who has for some years been Master of 
the Fryeburg Grange. The present year 
he had six acres in corn, the yellow corn 
being picked before the fodder was put 
into the silo. One acre planted to the 
Sanford sweet corn (for ensilage) eared 
very heavily, and Mr. Charles thinks 
yielded 20 tons to the acre. He uses the 
Hallock Improved Potato Digger suc- 
cessfully on his Cold river intervale land. 

When your correspondent called upon 
A. P. Russell, Leeds, (North Turner 
Bridge P. O.) he found him “feeling very 
fairly well,” and why should he not be 
feeling more than fairly well, having but 
a few days before returned from the 
three big fairs with fifty ribbons, thirty 
of them blue ones, ten from each fair, 
and very nearly $500 in premium money. 
Mr. R. has been for some fifteen years 
among the foremost breeders of Maine 
State Jerseys in the State, keeping a 
herd of from fifteen to twenty head. 
The 18 years old cow Clemmie has a 
butter record of 16 lbs., 10 oz., of butter 
in one week, made in Feb., 1887, has 
won three ist premiums for amount of 
cream at the State Fairs, and has won 
more premiums in Maine than any other 
cow, living or dead. One year she won 
Ist premium on pounds gf milk, on 
inches of cream, and on general exhibit 
at both the Maine State and Easterh 
Maine fairs, She has never been a better 
cow than for the last year, and won 2d 
premium at Lewiston on single cow 
cream test. The 5 years old cow Queen, 
a granddaughter of Clemmie, this year 
won the lst premium for butter fat at 
the Eastern Maine State Fair and at the 
N. E, Fair, also the lst premium in gen- 
eral exhibit at the Maine State Fair, 
sealing 92'4 points. The bull Joe Bass, 
standing at the head of this herd, has 
always taken Ist premium wherever ex- 
hibited. He this year took Ist premium 
as individual animal at the three great 
fairs in this State, also Ist premium at 
all these fairs in connection with the 
herd from this farm. Five bulls have 
been sold from this herd during and 
since the fairs this year. Mr. Russell 
has recently bought the promising bull 
Young Gilford of R. 8. Sampson, Tem- 
ple, President of the Maine State Jersey 
Association. Young Gilford’s fire was 
Sir Gilford, he by C. F. Cobb’s Sir 
Florian. 





Ask the average farmer if he gives 
any time or attention to his poultry, and 
he will tell you, no; the women folks 
gather the eggs and raise a few young 
ones, but they do not pay. Of course 
they do not, nor would the cattle, horses 
or pigs if looked after in the same slip- 
shod manner; but they will never listen 
to your preaching. 
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CASTORIA 





for Infants and Children. 





“Castoria is so well adapted to children that 


known to me.” 
111 So, Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





“ of ‘Castoria * is so universal and 
ite pA well known that it seems a work 


Without injurious medication, 








f su ion to endorse it. Few arethe 
intell t families who do not keep Castoria 
wi “soa 

Carios Martyn, D.D. 
New York City. 


Late Pastor Bloomingdale Reformed Church. 


bad several years I have recommended 
ey ‘ yy ay shall always continue to 
80 as it has invariably produced beneficial 
Epwin F. Parpzs, M. D., 
“The Winthrop,” 125th Street and 7th Ave., 
New York City. 


Tux Centaur Company, 77 Murray Street, New Yore. 
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Choice Miscellany. 








DAY LILIES. 
The time of the splendor of lilies 
When cluster sweet-peas by the wall, 


When flame the deep-hearted nasturtiums, 
When hollyhocks muster at cail, 

Then straight in their virgil whiteness 
And sweet in their luster and grace, 

Uplifting their censers of beauty. 
Consider the lilies, a race : 

That toil not, nor spin not, that care not 
For aught that is passing and brief, 

That bloom in the hour appointed, 
The hour that bindeth the sheaf 

Fair lilies that come with the harvest, 
And rival the brave growing corn 

In the strength of your delicate beauty, 
That waft through the eve and the morn 

A perfume so faint and so flitting, 
May we not learn a lesson from you, 

To be queenly and tranquil and tender, 
As our little life weareth through? 

—Toled? Blase. 


IN THE NAVY 





ENGINEERS 


Great Increase in Their Duties Since the 
New War Ships Were Built. 

Now that the number of naval engi- 
neers is unequal to the demands of the 
mavy, the once-despised greaser is a 
man of peculiar importance. So long 
as the navy was small and several old 
sailing ships were in active service, 
there was no dearth of engineers. 
With the building of the new navy the 
demand for engineers has stea‘ily in- 
creased, and, with the continued devel- 
opment of technical complications in 
the structure of the great modern ships 
of war, the engineer has had to add to 
his technical knowledge steadily. The 
engineers of the earlier time, who were 
not ward-room officers and lacked the 
thorough technical education of their 
modern successors, were the men who 
gave the line officer the excuse for 
using the term greaser to designate his 
engineer brothers of the staff. The 
engineer officer of to-day is in every 
respect the equal of the line officer, 
though the former’s rank is still only 
relative. 

While the navy was still small, the 
work of engineers wascertainly not so 
trying as that of some other officers 
aboard ship. The chief engineer usu- 
ally had at least two juniors on board, 
and much of his time was not below. 
Sometimes there were three juniors on 
board, and the duty was arranged so 
that one man was able to get a day off 
regular duty every three or four days, 
but the immense aggregation of ma- 
chinery that goes to make the modern 
war ship demands close attention from 
the engineers. The engineer officer 
must know not only the science of 
steam engineering, but he must bea 
first-rate electrician as well. There 
are now not one but many engines on 
board a modern man-of-war. Some 
ships have as many as thirty or forty 
auxiliary donkey engines for working 
the guns and other apparatus. They, 
of course, are ordinarily run by a 
mechanic, who is an enlisted man, but 
the engineers of the ward room must 
be ready to look after all the engines, if 
need be; not indeed to run them them- 
selves or even to run the engines that 
drive the ship, but to advise as to repairs 
and to take the general responsibility. 
The knowledge that electricity de- 
mands of the modern naval engineer 
has made it necessary for him to add a 
new science to his education. It was 
asimple matter to look after the en- 
gines of the old Kearsarge, with her 
tonnage of one thousand five hundred 
and fifty tons and her horse-power of 
less than nine hundred. Itis a very 
different matter to be responsible for 
the Baltimore. with a tonnage of for- 
ty-six hundred and a horse-power of 
over ten thousand, to say nothing of 
her auxiliary engines and other appli- 
ances, or to have the responsibility of 
the chief engineer of the Minneapolis, 
with seven thousand three hundred 
and fifty of tons displacement and 
twenty-one thousand horse-power. 

The education of the modern naval 
engineer is technical in the highest 
degree, more so than that of any other 
naval officer save the naval construc- 
tor. The sudden demonstration of the 
fact that the engineer is a man of im- 
portance iselikely to obtain for him 
with good will what has hitherto been 
grudgingly accorded by his brothers 
of the line—that is, recognition of his 
right to rank as an officer—and the 
term “‘greaser” is likely to disappear 
forever from the slang of the navy.— 
N. Y. Sun. 








THE MONASTERY MENU. 





What Holy Brethren Ate During the Fit- 
teenth Century. 

To one familiar charge it is satis- 
factory to find that the brethren could 
plead not guilty. There was no gor- 
mandizieg at St. Swithin’s. The seri- 
ous meals of the day were two, dinner 
at noon and supper between six and 
seven; besides this there was a bowl 
of porridge for breakfast, and for any- 
one who desired it acup of ale anda 
hunch of bread was ready in the re- 
fectory at three, when the after-din- 
ner sleep was over. The kitchen bills, 
it must be allowed, are strangely 
heavy; two thousand one hundred 
pounds for the year’s fare, exclusive of 
bread, beer and wine, to a modern 
mind would call for liberal reductions. 
But if the fare was plentiful it certain- 
ly was in no sense luxurious, even at 
Christmas or on the festival of St. 
Swithin himself; and upon fast days 
there is an equally plain proof in the 
daily bills of fare that dinner and sup- 
per were each a very sorry business. 

Fast days, too, were disagreeably 
numerous before the reformation. 
There was not only the long season of 
Lent in which to subdue the willful 
appetite, but all Advent, and every 


Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
throughout the year. Atsuch seasons 
the boards must have been painfully 
bare, for the only admissible eatables 
were fish, eggs and vegetables, and 
upon occasions such small mercies as 
figs and raisins. Thus on Wednesday, 
November 14, 1492, the bill of fare for 
the two meals was salt ling, eggs and 
an entree of oysters. 

On Saturdays the diet was rather 
more liberal, two or three extra dishes 
of fish being added. But happily the 
whole year was not made up of fast 
days. and for an example of an average 
bill of fare we may take that of New 
Year’s day, 1493. Upon that occasion 
the brethren had for the two meals 
moile (a dish of grated marrow and 
bread), beef and mutton, numbles (the 
tenderer cuts from a haunch of veni- 
son), steaks as an extra dish, and bread 
and beer at discretion, as our neigh- 
bors say. Sometimes instead of the 
moile they had brose, or toasts soaked 
in the dripping of the roasting meat; 
soup often figures as a supper dish; 
fishballs, or rissoles, tansy pudding, 
batter, custards, calves’ feet, tripe, all 
appear among their side-dishes. On 
festivals there was no more than the 
slightest increase in the character of 
the dinner; perhaps a dish of spiced 
vegetables and an extra entree.—Chi- 
cago Journal. 


PURE PATRIOTISM. 


A French Soldier Who Was Always Ready 
to Do His Duty. 

Few men, not endowed with bril- 
liant ability, have left behind them a 
more honorable or distinguished rec- 
ord than M. Victor Duruy, a French 
statesman and scholar who died recent- 
ly at the age of eighty-four. His life 
was an exemplification of the rewards 
which may wait on the faithful obedi- 
ence of the Scriptural maxim: ‘What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.” 

He began, as many another young 
scholar has begun, as a teacher. Here, 

in the performance of his duty, he 
once had occasion to turn out of his 
class Victorien Sardou, who afterward 
became a famous writer. Young Sar- 
dou had failed to get some part of a 
lesson in Egyptian history, and had 

said to M. Duruy that he “thought he 
might profitably omit it.” 

“But I,” said Duruy, ‘‘as your teach- 
er, am the sole judge as to that.” 

“And I, since it is I who have to 
learn, ought to have some choice in 
the matter,” Sardou answered. 

This impertinent remark earned for 
‘SSardou the suspension which he re- 
ceived. Sardou, as a man and genius, 

obtained early the literary distinction 
which caused him to be chosen a mem- 
ber of the French academy—the “forty 
immortals,” and when Duruy, in his| 
old age, as the crown of a laborious 
life, was proposed as a member of the 
same body, Sardou supported him cor- 
dially and he was elected. 

Duruy, as an eminent and practical 
educator, was wanted by the emperor, 
Napoleon III., as minister of public 
instruction. ‘The emperor sent for 
him and proposed to him to enter the 
ministry. 

“But, your majesty,” Duruy an- 
swered, ‘‘I have taken very little part 
in politics—” 

‘So much the better,” said the em- 
peror. 

“And what part I have taken has 
been against you!” 

“No matter,” said Napoleon, “you 
are the man I want for minister of 
public instruction.” 

Duruy took the place and worked 
hard in it, still doing with all his 
might the work that came to his hand. 
In the war with the Germans in 1870 
there was no political work for him to 
do. For the time, after the surrender 
of Napoleon, all who had been in the 
government were discredited. So, at 
the age of sixty, Duruy enlisted in the 
national guard as a private soldier. 

One evening in September, 1870, 
Jules Simon, then minister of public 
instruction, was entering the ministry 
when he thought he noticed that the 
soldier on guard at the door, who pre- 
sented arms to him, had a familiar 





face. He paused and looked steadily 
at him. 

“Duruy,” he exclaimed, “is that 
you?” 


“It is I—Duruy,” the soldier an- 
swered. 

**‘A common soldier?” 

“A common soldier. 
minister always.” 

“ButI see that one can always serve 
as an example.” 

Duruy smiled, and stood at salute 
while his suc@essor entered the build- 
ing. It was not until fourteen years 
after that he was elected a member of 
the academy—the highest honor, in 
literature or learning, that a French- 
man can hope to attain. It is possible 
thatthe fact that Duruy had always 
stood ready todo his duty, no matter 
in what direction it lay, had much to 
do with his elevation to this honor.— 
Youth’s Companion. 


One can’t be a 





STILL INSPIRED. , 


While Insane Susan Mountfort Playéd 
Ophelia with Heart-Rending Pathos. 
An Ophelia actually mad, chanting 

her pathetic song and uttering her sad 

words with all the realism of genuine 
insanity! 

It was a weird sight, and one that 
chilled the blood of spectators, as they 
gazed in silence upon the uncanny 
scene. 

They all recognized the actress and 
realized the situation. Poor Susan 
Mountfort, the former bright actress 





& 


SAN iY 


of Lincoln's Inn Fields, in her insanity 


had escaped from her custodian, and, 
with the recollection of her former 
career teeming through her distracted 
brain, had made straight for the play- 
house. Then with all the cunning of 
an insane person, the woman had hid- 
den for a time behind the wings, while 
her former associates carried on the 
play of “Hamlet.” But just at the 
moment the Ophelia of the evening was 
to enter for the mad scene Susan 
Mountfort, seizing her by the arm to 
push her back from the entrance, 
sprang forward in her place, and with 
wild eyes and wavering motion rushed 
upon the stage uttering the words: 
“They bore him barefaced to the bier; 
Hey no nonny, nonny hey nonny.” 

For a moment the spectators were 
amazed. As they began to realize the 
situation a murmur ran through the 
house and then came the strained si- 
lence of wonderment and perplexity. 

agnificent was the acting. In her 
sane days Susan Mountfort had been a 
zood Ophelia and now she threw into 
the part such intensity of action and 
such terrible mental effort as to render 
the character overwhelmingly vivid. 
But it was a mercy when friends gen- 
tly led her away from the footlights. 
Her vitality was entirely exhausted by 
the effort and her death was hastened. 

This was the sad story of one Ophelja. 
To describe all the Ophelias of the 
stage would be unnecessary, even if 
possible, since the role has never been 
regarded by any actress as her ulti- 
mate goal. It has either served as an 
intermediary, while players were win- 
ning their way to fame in the support 
of eminent Hamlets, or it has been 
awarded to actresses who were found 
wanting and quietly fell into obscurity. 
—Shakespeare’s Heroines on the Stage. 





HAS A DUCK’S INSTINCT. 


Mysterious Escapes of a Noted Crimirca) 
from Prison Walls. 

The retired detective said: ‘‘One of 
the hardest chaps to run down I ever 
came across was one I had something 
to do with when I was on the London 
police force, many years ago. He was 
an all-round thief, ready and willing 
to crib anything he could get his hands 
on, from a house and lot to a hot stove. 
and he never let anybody get their 
hands on him if he could help it, and 
he always did while I was on the 
force. For the five years I was work- 
ing along the dock district the fellow 
kept at his work, and we couldn’t 
catch him. One night he cracked a 
safe and got away with one thousand 
dollars or more, and a reward was of- 
fered for him. This put us all on our 
mettle, and I was keen to make a repu- 
tation, and had everything and every- 
body spotted. 

“Nota hair of him, though, showed 
for as much as three months, and then 
one night I flushed him and gave 
chase. He went for the dock, and I 
was sure I had him, for there was only 
one way to get out of that, and that 
was by the water, and in this particu- 
lar place he couldn’t sneak under the 
flooring, but had to take to the open 
water. 1] wasn’t ten yards behind him 
as he went out the dock on a run, and 
I saw him go over and heard the 
splash. It covldn’t have been a sec- 
ond till 1 was in sight of all the water 
where he went in, but when I got there 
there wasn't any sign of my man, and 
the whole place was well lighted with 
lamps. I made a thorough search, go- 
ing all around under the docks beyond, 
the only place where he could get un 
der, but there wasn’t any man there. 
I was sure then that he had been 
drowned, and we dragged the place, 
but could find nothing in the shape of 
aman, though we did fish out a dead 
woman, who had evidently been in the 
water for a month. His body had 
floated off, that was all there was to 
it, and we congratulated ourselves on 
getting rid of him, even if we had lost 
the reward. However, six weeks later, 
a detective ‘detected’ him one night 
on a boat on the Thames, and just as 
he was going to take him in he went 
overboard and disappeared in the dark 
waters of the river. Every effort was 
made to find him again, but without 
success, and this tim@ we were sure he 
had been drowned. 

“For a year afterward nothing was 
seen of him, and then we heard of him 
in Liverpool, and one of the. Scotland 
Yarders went there to take him, if pos- 
sible. He spotted him, as usual, down 
about the docks, where he seemed to 
be careless, and again he took to the 
water and escaped. By this time we 
felt that he wasn’t born to be drowned 
and that he would turn up again. He 
did, several times, and each time he 
gotaway. At last, about five years 
after I had been in America, I received 
a letter froma friend of mine at Scot- 
land Yard to the effect that the ‘water 
dog,’ as we called him, had been cap- 
tured by an accident. He had been 
seen near the docks by a roundsman 
and chased, and as he went toward 
the water across the dock he tripped 
und fell, striking his head on a stan- 





chion and falling into the water in an|&o 


unconscious condition. He was fished 
out and resuscitated, but before they 
brought him around they discovered 
his amphibiousness, so tospeak. Fast- 
ened around his neck was a rubber 
tube, ten feet or so long, with a mouth- 
piece ready handy at one end, and the 
other end fastened into asmall cork 
float, so that when he went into the 
water he stayed there, either swim- 
ming away or holding to a dock pile, 
but never coming to the surface for 
air, as he got all he wanted through 
the tube, with its openend in the float, 
which wouldn't be noticed one time in 
a thousand in the dark in such nasty 
water as is about the docks. Of course 
they would have got onto him after 
awhile, but the accidental falling saved 
time and explained a mystery, which 
he no doubt guarded sacredly, even 
from men of his class, for I know none 
of the thieves we ever caught could 
give him away.”—Washington Star. 





MADE THE TRAMPS WORK. 


Scheme of a St. Louis Attorney to Keep 
Up His Water Supply. 

Whenever a tramp applies for food or 
money at the Bridgeton (Mo.) residence 
of Prosecuting Attorney Heidem, he ‘s 
sent down to the well to work a force 
pump, which supplies water to a smail 
beer keg, set to the high water mark of 
a large tank and from which the water 
flows to the tank, which in time supplies 
the entire house. The job looks easy 
enough, but whenever a tramp pumps 
half an hour or more he finds the beer 
keg as empty as when he started and 
gives up the job in disgust. One aged 
tramp kept at the pumps the other day 
until he had filled the big tank and was 
rewarded with a silver dollar and a 
bountiful repast. The chalk mark: 
“Nothing here,” is, however, on Mr. 
Heidern’s gate post and now all tramps 





pass on without stopping. 


ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


Catarrh can be successfully treated 
only by purifying the blood, and the one 
true blood purifier is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Salesmen speak of selling a customer 
instead of selling goods. Probably they 
know what they are talking about. 

Mr. Jacob B. Brown, of Grahamvillé, 
S. C., was troubled with chills and fever, 
and unable to procure relief, until he 
began to take Arer’s Pills. He is now 
enjoying excellent health and is a warm 
and sincere advocate of Ayer’s Pills, for 
all complaints of stomach, liver, or 
bowels. 

A petrified human heart has just been 
discovered in Arizona. This looks as if 
the Summer Girl had taken a shy at 
Arizona. 

Have you those dangerous symptoms, 
—cough, pain in the side or breast, fever, 
short breath, night-sweats, tickling, 
rising or soreness in the throat, diarrhea, 
nervous debility, asthmatic or bronchial 
affections? If so, use at once Adamson’s 
Botanic Cough Balsam. 

“If dere’s any invention dat I have a 
profound respect fur,” said Meandering 
Mike, ‘‘it’s the founting-pen.” ‘“‘Whut’s 
the reason?” inquired Plodding Pete. 
‘Dey never work.” 

In cases where dandruff, scalp diseases, 
falling and grayness of the hair appear, 
do not neglect them, but apply a proper 
remedy and tonic like Hall’s Hair Re- 
newer. 

After the street car accident—‘‘Are 
you hurt, Johnson?” “Sh! no, but just 
watch me hold my leg and roar.” ‘“‘What’s 
that for?” ‘There'll bea claim agent 
here in a minute, and I'll try to settle for 
spot cash.” 

Both the Best. 


Frederick, Md., April 27, 1894. 
The Lawrence- Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 
Kindly express me (care Birley Bro’s) 
one bottle of your Gombault’s Caustic 
Balsam. Enclosed find draft on New 
York for $1.50 for same, as per your card 
in the New York Tribune—the best paper 
inthe United States. Send full direc- 
tions with the bottle. 
L. Wm. Brriey. 
“Did Jack propose to you this even- 
ing?”’ 
“Well, not exactly; he asked me if I 
could afford a husband.” 
If the Baby is cutting Teeth, 


Be sure and use that old and well-tried rem- 
edy, Mrs. Winstow’s SoorHine Syrup for 
children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic 
and is the best remedy for diarrhea. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 


Bishop—‘“Do you think it is right to 
partake of this hash on Friday?” 

Low chureh clergyman—‘Entirely 
Orthodox; it is composed of 39 articles.”’ 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 


‘*Mary,”’ said the sick man to his wife, 
when the doctor pronounced it a case of 
small pox. “If any of my creditors call 
tell them that I am at last in a condition 
to give them something.” 





Waiter! gBeefsteak, Ham and Eggs, for 
One. 


“God gave us meat, but the devil sent 
us cooks,” is a trite saying. From bad 
cooking, fast eating and overeating, 
comes a whole train of diseases—indi- 
gestion, dyspepsia, biliousness, catarrh 
of the stomach, headache, dizziness, and 
the like. God also gave usa brainy man, 
who compounded the “Golden Medical 
Discovery,” a corrective of all the ills 
resulting from overeating and bad 
blood. Dr. Pierce of Buffalo, has fur- 
nished in the “Discovery,” a great 
desideratum in America, where every- 
body are in such a hurry to make money, 
they have no time to eat, and scarcely 
any time to live. It invigorates the 
liver, cleanses the blood and tones up 
the system. 


Delicate diseases of either sex, however 
induced, speedily and permanently cured. 
Book of particulars 10 cents in stamps, 
mailed sealed in plain envelope. Ad- 
dress, World’s Dispensary Medical As- 
sociation, 663 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








An Old Gambler’s Advice. 

George Parker, an old gambler who 
died the other day in Washington, once 
gave some good advice to a young man 
who was drinking and gambling in his 
establishment. Said he: “I knew your 
father and your grandfather, boy. 
They were cool-headed men, who never 
would have turned a hair if they knew 
lightning was going to strike them. 
They were good drinkers, because they 
never took a drop until dinner, and 
never kept it up after one o’clock. They 
were good gamblers, because they 
never tried to buck against bad luck. 
You are like neither of them. Take an 
old gambler’s advice; stop playing and 
stop drinking, for as sure as you sit in 
that chair you'll be a thief if you stick 
to cards, and a bum if you stick to 
liquor.”—N. O. Picayune. ‘ 





STATE OF Om kOire oF 

» Lucas County. 
ee J. CHENEY makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY 


TOLEDO, os 


& “Sold by Druggists, 75c 


—The superintendent asked the Sun- 
day school: “With what remarkable 
weapon did Sampson slay the Philis- 
tines?’ Fora while there was no an- 
swer. The superintendent, to revive 
the caildren’s memory, commenced 
tapping his jaw with the tip of his 
finger, at the same time saying: 
‘What's this? what’s this?” Quick as 
a thought a little fellow replied quite 
innocently: “The jawbone of an ass, 
sir.” —Philadelphia Press. 





" A Kecommendation. 

Among other applicants for a clerk- 
ship was an Irishman, who insisted on 
a testimonial from Lord B—— being 
read. It ran as follows, as wellas I 
can remember the words: “i have 
known Mr. So-and-So for some years, 
and have always found him to fail in 
the discharge of any duty which he 
professed himself ready to attempt.”— 
Fifty Years, by Rev. H. Jones. 





Duel to the Death. 

Two alligators in the big basin of the 
fountain at the water works plant of 
Anderson, Ind., the other day fought a 
juel to death. The victor after a brief 
rest proceeded to devour his dead an- 


tagonist. 


One Way to Get Votes. 
Juckson—I'd like to help the candi- 
date for alderman in this district. 
Jenkins—Well, don’t say anything 
about him, and people may forget to 








scratch him.—Puck. 


| island, although the temperature of the 





ANTARCTIC CONTINENT. 


A Body of, Land Twice as Large 
as Europe. 


The Interesting Investigations of a Nor 
wegian in the Southern Polar Sea 
— A Close Approach to 
the South Pole. 


Herr Borchgrevinck, the Norwegian 
explorer, who recently read before the 
Geographical congress a paper describ- 
ing his voyage toward the south pole in 
an Australian whaler, the Antarctic, 
shipped as a common sailor before the 
mast and devoted all his spare time to 
the collection of data relating to the 
fauna and flora of the south pole region. 

The whaler left Melbourne on Sep- 
tember 20, 1894. Icebergs from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty feet high 
were encountered south of Campbell! 


water was only 54 degrees Fahrenheit. 
An immense barrier of icebergs was 
sighted on November 7, extending sixty 
miles from the east to the southwest, 
and the ship was obliged to alter her 
course toescapeit. Pack ice was found 
in latitude 68 degrees 45 minutes south 
and longitude 171 degrees 30 minutes 
east. “Blue” whales were found here 
in great abundance, and petrels and 
penguins were so numerous that many 
were easily knocked over. A curious 
seal, with an abnormally thick neck 
and no ears, was shot in this region. 

On December 31 the sun shone bright- 
ly at midnight, and the Antarctic sa- 
luted the new year with her ~uns by 
its light. Thirty-eight days were 
spent in forcing their way through 
the pack ice. They emerged into a 
clear, open sea, and sighted Cape Adair 
in Victoria Land on January 16. This 
cape is of basaltic rock and rises to a 
height of four thousand feet above the 
sea. Some of the peaks of Victoria 
Land seen from the cape are twelve 
thousand feet high. Traces of a re- 
cently active volcano were discovered, 
and a cape, not on the charts, was 
found. This was named Cape Oscar, in 
honor of the king of Norway and 
Sweden. 

The party afterward landed on Cape 
Adair, and were the first human beings 
who ever set footonthatshore. There 
are a natural breakwater and a fine bay 
at thispoint. Some signs of vegetation 
were discovered. One remarkable 
feature of this trip was that at no time 
did the temperature fall below 25 de- 
grees, and that on one occasion it rose 
as high as 40. There were unmistak- 
able indications of an extensive north- 
erly warm current. The weather was 
calm and beautiful when the barometer 
registered as low as 28, 

Herr Borchgrevinck asserted that a 
ship eould safely spend the winter at 
Cape Adair, and recommended that this 
point be made the base of operations of 
the next exploring party. He added 
that he would willingly lead an expe- 
dition which should spend the winter 
months there, and that such a party 
with dogs and sledges could easily 
reach the south magnetic pole, one hun- 
dred and sixty miles away. 

He thought that a scientific expedi- 
tion would achieve great success from 
the point of view of territorial magnet- 
ism ulone. This great antarctic con- 
tinent, the explorer said, probably cov- 
ered an area of eight million miles, or 
twice that of Europe. 

The investigations of Herr Borch- 
grevinck open a wide field for investi- 
gation and for equally entertaining 
speculation. 

For instanee, seals were found whose 
hides showed marks of struggles with 
animals having teeth and talons far dif- 
ferent from their own. What sort of 
creature this is can only be guessed, 
and even that not very clearly. 

Creatures long supposed to be extinct 
have been found alive and quite at home 
in unfrequented corners of the earth, 
and it does not seem improbable that 
some important discoveries in this di- 
rection will soon be made. All evi- 
dence to the contrary is purely nega- 
tive.—N. Y. Sun. 





Polite Burglars. 

It is said that even the most gentle- 
manly of our burglars have much to 
learn from Japan in the way of polite- 
ness, if one may judge by a description 
of the manners of robbers in that coun- 
try. Three men broke into a dyer's 
house while he was away, and one of 
them gently asked the wife how much 
money there was in the place. She an- 
swered that there was just a little in 
the house. The robber laughed and 
said: ‘‘You are a good old woman, and 
we believe you. If you were poor, we 
would not rob you at all Now, we 
only want some money and this,” 
placing his hand on a fine silk dress. 
The old woman replied: “All my hus- 
band’s money I can yive to you, but I 
beg you will not take that, for it does 
not belong to my husband, and was 
confided to us only for dyeing. What 
is ours I can give, but I cannot give 
what belongs to another.” ‘That is 
quite right,” approved the robber, and 
he immediately withdrew with his con- 
federates.—Tit-Bits. 





The Puppy Fainted Away. 

“Speaking of dogs,” said Superin- 
tendent John Horne, of the Mount 
Washington railway, ‘‘did you ever see 
a dog faint away?” No one had. 
“Well, I have,” said the veteran rail- 
road official, and he proceeded to tell 
ofavery young pup which was taken 
from its mother and remained at the 
signal station on Mount Washington 
all winter, several years ago. When 
taken down the mountain in the spriag 
he met another dog, who undertook to 
make his acquaintance. ‘You will ob- 
serve,” said Mr. Horne, ‘the young fel- 
low didn’t remember ever having seen 
adog, and doubtless thought the one 
before him was the only other dog in 
the world; so he keeled over in a dead 
faint.” —Among the Clouds. 

—*“No,” said young Spooner, “] wasn’t 
really mad when her father drove me 
from the house; but I will admit that 
I was put out.”— Boston Transcript 
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The Mistress 


BY RUTH ASHMORE 


Successfully keeping house with one 
maid: how a wife can do it. A practi- 
cal article in the November 
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WUOTRIOTON E 


A Restorative and Nutrient Tonic 


For Horses, Cattle, 


PRACTICAL 


Sheep and Swine! 


( It increases the flow of milk. 


It improves the quality of milk. 
pine Ry It is a flesh former. 
N D Feed °% It will prevent disease. 
Ration It will cure disease. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY 


THORLEY FOOD 


On sale in 200 stores in Maine. 
keep it. 


it will maintain health. 
(It is a sure remedy for worms, 


BY 


CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Write us if your dealer does not 
260150 





LIME, CEMENT, PLASTERING HAIR, ETC. 


Baskets, Wooden Ware and Dairy Supplies. 
Cider Mills, Feed Cutters, Root Cutters, Clothes Dryers, 


THRESHING MACHINES, &c. 
R. B. DUNNING & CO., Bangor, Me. 


(4@?"Send for one of our Illustrated Catalogues of Farm Machinery. 





Chops Exactly 





ENTERPRISE 


Meat Cho 


ie"TINNED “ws 


pper 


chops, ¢asi/y, meat for sausage, hash, and mince meat, 


suet, tripe, cod fish, 


scraps for poultry, corn for fritters, etc. 


No. 5, $2.—No. 10,$3. The only perfect chopper ever made. All sizes, from the 
small family chopper to the largest power machine. Ask for it at the hardware 
dealers. Catalogue free. THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., 3d & Dauphin Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HAUNTS OF THE WHITE BASS. 


Inthe North Central States Where Black 
Bass are Scarce. 

In the north central states, where 
the black bass is scarce and in some 
regions unknown, a very worthy sub- 
stitute for this grand game fish is 
found in the white bass. It can not, 
indeed, be said that the latter species 
possesses all of the fine qualities of 
the former, but in habits, haunts and 
food it much resembles the black va- 
riety. Its shape is quite different, the 
body being more oval and not so thick 
through, and the head being shorter. 
The mouth is rather smaller than that 
of the small-mouthed black bass. In 
color it is in marked contrast to its 
black brother, being of a clear, silvery 
white, barred with dark horizontal 
lines, six or seven in number, which 
run from gills to tail. 

The streams and ponds of the whole | 
Mississippi valley abound in these 
sprightly fish, and the Chicago sports- 
men mostly frequent the Illinois river, 





|for Brunswick, Bat!. Augusta, ana 





which offers the best white bass an- 
giing of all the waters in the state. 

The white bass are gregarious, and | 
swim in the big shoals along the steep 
shores of the lakes or in the deeper 
stretches of the streams, feeding on | 
the young fry of the gudgeons and 
dace. Owing to this flocking habit, 
the veterans all fish with two hooks 
on @ spreader, and when a troop passes 
by they land two at a time, until the 
last survivors have fled. They bite 
savagely, quickly, and either hook 
themselves or get away before the 
angler can raise his rod. Along, stiff, 
rod is used, a very fine silk line, ; 
and the lightest of single-strand 
leaders. The hooks of necessity 
must be small, on account of 
the tiny mouths of the bass. In 
bait fishing it is customary to use a 
float and lead, arranged to keep the 
bait about four or five feet below the 
surface. Casting from the shore ora 
boat, skittering and trolling are all 
successfully employed, and in Septem- 
ber the trolling is most fetching. 
Either a dead dace, about three inches 
long, wired to a Sproat No. 5 hook, or 
a small nickel or brass spoon, with 
single, not treble, hook, makes a kill- 
ing lure. Once hooked, these pretty 
fellows make a brisk but brief fight 
for freedom. They possess neither the 
endurance nor the strategic resources 
of the black bass, and depend on their 
first rush or two to tear loose the 
hook, which frequently happens, their 
mouths being so tender. They are a 
jelicious pan fish, and, to the minds 
of many, are more, toothsome thap 
brook trout.—N. Y. Times. 











Merely a Matter of Business. 

“Glorious sport!” cried the man by 
the roadside as the scorchers went by. 

“I can’t see it,” returned the man 
who was watering his horse. 

‘*That must be because you are preju- 
liced,” said the man who had first 
spoken. “It has everything in its 7a- 
vor. Leven find it an excellent thing 
for business.” 

“I don't,” replied the other, sulleniy. 

“From that I infer you are the p:o- 
grietor of a livery stable.” 

“lam. And you?” 

“Oh, I'm a surgeon.”—Chicago Poat. 





—Bride (on shipboard sea)—"'I 
feel so sick, my dear, and if I should 
jie, and they bury me here, you'll 
sometimes come and plant flowers on 





my my grave, won't you?”—Tit-Bita 


MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect November 4, 1895. 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7.00 A.M., 
1.00 daily, 1.20, 111.00 P. M.. via Brunswick 
and Augusta, and 1.15 P. M., via Lewiston 
and Winthrop; leave Brunswick, 8.00 A. M., 
1.49, 2.00 Sundays only, and 2.30 P. M., 
112.20 A. M., (night); leave Bath, 7.15 A. M., 
1.25 P. M., and *12.00 Midnight; leave Lew- 
iston, (upper) 2.45 P. M.; leave Lewiston 
(lower) 6.50 A. M., 1.00 and t11.20 P. M.; leave 
Gardiner, t1.25 and 8.55 A. M,, 2.3 5 
days only, 3.25 P. M.; leave Augusta, 11.50 
and 9.12 A. M., 2.45, 3.10 Sundays only, 3.47 
P.M.; leave Skowh , 8.35 A. M., 1.86 
P. M.; leave Waterville, 2.45, 6.00 and 10.00 
A. M., and 3.24, 3.50 Sundays only, and 4.30 


FOR ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK CO: 


Leave Bangor 6.00 A. M. and 7.30 P. M.; 
leave Bangor for Elisworth and Mt. Desert 
Ferry and Bar Harbor, 6.50, A. M., 7.05 A. 


M., 5.00 P. M.; for Bucksport 7.30 A. M., 1.45 
and 7.0 P. M. 

A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. and 
1.15 P. M., tor Lewiston and Farmington 
Evening trains leave Portland at 5 0b F M 

ater 
ville, and 56.10 P.M for Lewiston 

The mid-day trains connect for Kockland, 


Farmington, Phillips, Kingfield, North 
Anson, Skowhegan, Belfast, Dexter Dover 
ance Foxcroft and Bucksport, and ght 
trains rw every night between Boston and 
Bangor, connecting at Bruntwick for Lewis 
ton, Bath, and by waiting @ junction points, 
for Skowhegan, exceptin,s Monday mornings, 
and for Belfast, Dexter and HBucksport, ex 


cepting Sunday mornings 


FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and WAY 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 6.30 A. M. a l 
4.00 P. M. leave Houltor, 8.40 A. M. and 
1.20P.M via B.& A., 4.30 P.M. via ©. I ; 
leave St. Stephen, 7.00 A. M., 4.30 P. Mj 
leave Vanceboro, 10.00 A. M. and 7.30 P. M.; 
leave Bar Harbor, 10.30 A. M., 3.80 P. M 
leave Ellsworth, 11.48 A. M., 6.36, P. M.; 

5.60, 10.00 A M., 4.26 


leave packapert, 
P.M.; leave Bangor 7.15 A. M., 1.40, 8.00 ant 
11.20 P.M.; leave Dover and Foxcro 
Dexter) 7.05 A.M., 4.20 P. M.; leave Be 
7.20 A. M., 1.26, 2.30 P. M.; leave Skowhegan, 
8.35 A. M., 1.35 P. M.; leave Waterville (via 
Winthrop) t9.20 A. M., 2.25 P. M.; (vie Au 
ta) 5.45, 9.20 A. M., 
; leave compet 
5, 3.60, .00 P. M., 1. 

, 3.5 11 M. ios P. M. 


4.30, 4.45 P. M., 112.35, 2.40; 
ein ht); leave Farmington, 8.50 A A ." 
P.M. Teave AWiston (upper) 7.10, 11.1" A r 
4.25 P. M.: leave Lewiston (lower) 6.50, 10." 
A. M.. 11,20 P. M ape 

The mid-day express train runs (daily, \eav- 
ing Sundays from Portland 1.00 P M. Bruns 
wick 2.00, Augusta 3.10, Waterville 3.50, 


arrive at Bangor 5.30 P. M. connecting for 
and fron wiston anc Bath, but not for 
Rocklan¢. 


The morning train from Augusta, and fore 
noon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, 


0 kland. Trains run between AG 

pad ii Bath and Brunswick, and 
tween Brunswick and Lewiston, at COV or 

ient hours, for time cf which, as wel! as time 
of trains at stations aot mentioned above, re! 

erence may be had to posters at stations aie 
other public places, or Time Table Folce = 


be cheerfully furnished on application © 

General Passenger Agent. 

— PAYSON TUCKEK 

F. E. Boorusy,_ Vice Pres. & Gen’! M'¢ 
Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ag’t. 

Oct, 25, 1895. 


FITS CURED 


(From U. & Journal of Medicine.) — 

Prof. W.H.Peeke,who makes a specialty of Ey lepeys 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases = 
any biving Physician ; hig success is astonis''" a 

have heard of cases of 20 years’standing cured by! wa 
He publishes a valuable work on this disease ¥ - ch be 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute care, /ree - 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express® 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prot. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper.. November 7, 1895. 
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that the materials for Ivory Soap 


The vegetable oil of which Ivory Soap is made, is imported, almost in 
ship loads, from the other side of the world. 


Tue Procter & Gamare Co., Cin’ti. 


VORY SOAP 


it FLOaTs 


Those who think that imported soaps must be the finest, do not know 


are the best to be found anywhere. 








@oman’s Department. 


“Thoughts die, but words live forever. 








A woman is “at her best,’ mentally 
snd physically, when she is “at her 
jest’ —and that is all there is about it.— 
Mary Mapes Dodge. 

[wonder how many of the sisters 
know that nice jelly glasses may be 
made of bottles. Take a good strong 
string (one-third of a clothes line after 
it is untwisted will do) dip in kerosene, 
gpd tie around the bottle where you 
yant it to break, Light, and as it burns 
the glass will break. 





If the throat is very sore, wring a 
cloth out of cold, salt water and bind 
ground the neck, covering with a dry 
towel; a weak solution gargled will also 
help the throat. A sponge bath in salt 
gater will arrest night sweats, and if 
ysed cold, is one of the best lotions for 
restoring firmness of the flesh; bathe 
the face upwards and then wipe dry. 
One-half a teaspoonful dissolved in a 
little water will almost instantly relieve 
dyspepsia, or cure colic in a grown 


perso! 





Of course the tongue is a weapon, but 
not so Sharp as silence. A woman who 


can hold her tongue can hold any other 
thing, but one who wears her heart on 
her sleeve will let all other things slip 


through her fingers. Sifence is self 
preservation at every point. Too often 
aready, sharp tongue is a fatal gift toa 
woman, and men fear it, for it finds out 
the rawest spots in their natures and 
wounds them there. ‘ As for a bad 
tongue, it is whetted on a bad _ heart, 
and women who willingly say words 
crueler than blows have the weapon of 
an assassin. 





A young girl writing to an exchange 
tells how she and her brother learn at 
home. She says: “One way we have 
of studying geography is this: One 
names a city, some one else names 
another commencing with the last letter 
of that, and so on. Sometimes we name 
something for which each city is noted. 
This same plan is used for rivers and 
countries. In history, one reads a chap- 
ter, and each in turn tells what seems 
the most prominent fact; when we have 
finished, we have learned pretty nearly 
all there is in that chapter. Sometimes 
mother reads words from the dictionary 
and we define them; then she reads the 
definition given in the book. It is 
strange how few words one can define 
properly.”’ 


Always have vegetables in the cellar, 
also canned goods, as tomatoes, corn, 
peas, succotash, salmon, lobster, roast 
beef, etc. Then, whether you live in 
the country or city, you can lighten 
your work when company comes, and 
find time to visit with your friends. 
Canned pumpkin makes a quick pie, and 
if you have no home-made mincemeat 
buy some of the prepared varieties. 
Take an hour some morning when you 
are not particularly busy, mix up pie 
trust, without the wetting, and if you 
intend making a pie that day, wet a part 
only with cold water. Cover several 
tins, pick holes in the dough to keep it 
fom puffing up, and when baked lift 
the shells carefully out ona plate. Set 
iway till you wish to make a pie quickly 
fordinner; keep the other part in a dry 
place, 








When you have read a book, and are 
trimful of the subject, try to givea 
jood, clear account of it to some friend; 
that is the next best thing to being able 
read it to that friend, or to listen to 
tis reading. This telling of what you’ve 
tad is not only a delight to him, but 
takes your knowledge more definite 
® yourself. It is, as it were you recite 
‘lesson learned, and in the recitation 
take an ineradicable impression. Men 
there are, and they among our most 
«holarly, who become scholarly by this 
‘ry habit of imparting knowledge to 
thers. True friends do not always 
ttand ready to be talked at, and yet there 
te few of us so situated that we have 
wtone or more about us only too de- 
ighted to be told, well told, some good 
book, the telling of which will often- 
‘mes beget a desire for reading it. 





A cup of chocolate, if made properly, 
Sindeed a food fit for the gods. Wery 
few people know how to make really an 
‘joyable cup. It is either made too 
“tong or too weak, not enough water or 
uilk. Something keeps it from becom- 
4g an “ideal cup of chocolate.” To 
‘gin, buy the best; it will pay you in 
the end. Never grate chocolate; break 
‘te amount wanted. Three ounces gen- 
‘ally allowed for each cup. Pour 
®ough boiling water over the chocolate 
© dissolve it. Then when carefully 
“itred around and all the lumps 
™oothed, add the warm milk (half 
“ater if you prefer); milk must not be 
Yore than warm. Stand where it will 
wil quickly fora few minutes, If you 
"ish, serve at once, take immediately off 
“d serve hot. If not, stand it back 
_ it may be kept warm, but not 
; eg it will burn. Allow your guests 
© “sweeten to their taste.” If the rules 
ve been followed out carefully your 
Rests will tell you you have succeeded 
“making the “ideal cup of chocolate.”’ 


— word “good”’ has the same root 
dthe same meaning as God. Good- 
- means God be with you. Good- 
sit is God guard the night. About 
~ homely, every-day, lightly spoken 
tds, good-bye and good-night, cling 
® tender memories of a life time, its 
aga, sacredness, sadness, and sor- 
ath The good-night lightly spoken 

© home we stop not to analyze, as 


the God guard you, and yet it is sacred 
to us, be it spoken ever so lightly; it 
only takes a change of circumstance to 
freight it with the intensest depths of 
tenderness. When the little curly head 
nestles on it lightly pressed pillow, how 
the mother, pressing the good-night 
kiss, feels the fervor of a life time in her 
God guard you; how, as the little ones 
troop up stairs, with a good-night merrily 
sung out after many kisses, her heart 
bounds, for she knows that every little 
fellow, all unknown to himself, is asking 
“God guard you.’’ Good-night, good- 
bye, all along the years with the many 
joy bells, the sad funeral knell; all along 
life lightly spoken, sadly moaned. 
Sometimes the thought presses upon us 
as we start out upona journey, what if 
this be our last good-bye, and as the train 
draws slowly out, with waving hands, 
tear-filled eyes, and sob-congested hearts 
we still whisper good-bye, good-bye, then 
has it its full significance. Blessed in 
the home are these every-day greetings, 
more blessed than we know. 





TO LOVE EACH OTHER. 


Certainly there is wisdom for two 
young peuple who have sworn to love 
each other, no matter whether there is 
poverty or wealth, no matter whether 
the days are bright or dark, to have a 
home of their own, writes Ruth Ash- 
more, discussing ‘“‘The Mistress of the 
Small House,”’ in November Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Boarding-house life is 
bad for women, and I do not believe 
that any man has ever really enjoyed it, 
God created women to make homes—to 
make homes for the men they love and 
for the children whom God will send to 
them. Andahome must be started at 
the beginning of this new life. Do not 
wait for a big house and many servants, 
but make happiness exist in a little 
house, with one maid asahelp. It can 
be done. I knowitcan. Do not shrug 
your shoulders, and say you do not like 
housework. Work is only disagreeable 
when it is badly done, and from wash- 
ing the silver and glass to dusting the 
bric-’-brac and beating up a cake, every- 
thing may be daintily done and well 
done if you go about it in the right way 
and with the right spirit. You will 
have to be considerate, and you will 
have to be patient. You will certainly 
make mistakes, but each mistake is one 
step toward success. Burden sourself 
with patience, consideration and tender- 
ness; you will need to make calls upon 
them often and often. Then you will 
gainso much. You will be the happy 
housewife, the lady of the house who 
has the right to dispense hospitality and 
good will; the mistress, not only of the 
house, but of the heart of your husband, 
because for him you have created a 
home. And that is a womanly work—a 
better monument to you, my dear, than 
the painting of a wonderful picture, the 
writing of a great book, or the com- 
posing ofafine piece of music. From 
out a home all virtues and all great 
works may come. No man ever madea 
home. He does not know how. The 
woman’s brain, heart and hands are 
necessary, and a home is such a beauti- 
ful thing. It means rest, it means peace 
and it means love. Make one for your 
husband, and let him find these three 
great joys in its four. walls. 


MOTHER MAKES THE WIFE. 


No man receives a good wife at the 
hands of a bad mother. A mother’s in- 
fluence has more to do with the mental, 
moral and physical being of her child 
than any other force she may meet in 
life. It matters not where she is trained 
—in country, village or city—but it 
matters everything by whom she is 
trained. Environment has much to do 
in shaping life symmetrically, but it is a 
mere speck on the surface compared 
with what the mother influence is for 
good or bad, strength or weakness. As 
a rule, daughters are what their mothers 
were before them, though all this is 
modified in a degree by the environ- 
ment. We know scores of young women 
whose chief object in life seems to be to 
waste life, and these same young women 
are the children of industrious, capable, 
and, at one time, hard working women; 
but the necessity for work disappeared 
as the bread-winner became prosperous, 
and the mother failed to train her 
daughter in the industrious habits that 
made up her own life, so the result is 
easily seen. Such young women, if they 
make good wives, do it in spite of train- 
ing, or rather, lack of training, and, 
because up through the debris of frivol- 
ity and surface work, has come, by 
heritage, that which is even stronger 
than the bad training of a woman too 
indifferent or careless to train aright. 
But industry is not all that goes to the 
make-up of the wife, we too well know, 
for we've all seen the frugal and indus- 
trious virago in whose home peace never 
dared enter, but industry and its com- 
panion—neatness—are such potent fac- 
tors in the make-up of the home that no 
man can be truly happy where they are 
strangers. Character depends so much 
upon these factors that one nrust be 
acknowledged as lacking in strict recti- 
tude who has not force enough to live 
up to the simple demands of industry 
and neatness; and if one’s mother has 
lacked in her duty along such lines, that 
man is greatly to be commiserated who 
has hoped her daughter may make a 
good wife. 














Beecham’'s pills for consti- 
pation ro* and 25%. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


FIRESIDE FRAGMENTS. 


—Mashed* Chestnuts.—Boil, remove 
brown skin and mash the same as po- 
tatoes. Add butter or cream, salt, pep- 
per and serve at once.—Orange Judd 
Farmer. 





—Laked Pears.— Take good-sized 
pears, arrange them in a deep baking 
dish, into which pour half a pint of hot 
water in which has been stirred half a 
cupful of sugar. Cover with a lid or in- 
verted dish and bake slowly, frequently 
basting them with the sirup till they 
are tender. They are excellent served 
with cream.—Prairie Farmer. 

—Warm Ginger Cake.—Two and one- 
half cups of flour, one cup of molasses, 
one-half cup of sugar, one-half cup of 
melted lard, one cup of boiling hot 
water, one large teaspoon of ginger 
und one teaspoon of soda in the water. 
When thoroughly mixed add two eggs, 
beat together and bake in a dripping 
pan.—Frances E. Owens, in Chicago 
Record. 

—Fruit Cookies.—Two cups of sugar, 
two thirds of a cup of butter, one cup 
of chopped raisins, one-half cup of 
water, one egg, three teaspocnfuls of 
baking powder. Flavor with cloves, 
cinnemon and nutmeg. Cream the but- 
ter and sugar, add the other ingredients 
and flour enough to render it stiff 
enough to roll out. Bake in a quick 
oven.—Boston Budget. 


—Bolied Okra.—Wash one quart of 
young white okra well in cold water, 
put into a porcelain-lined or granite 
settle (an iron kettle discolors th 
‘kra) with a half pint of water and a 
teaspoonful of salt. Cover the kettle 
and simmer gently thirty minutes: 
then add one tablespoonful of butter, 
one tablespoonful of vinegar, and pep- 
per, and more sait if necessary. Boil 
up once and serve.—Rural New Yorker. 

—Deviled Eggs.—Boil a number of 
eggs hard, and when cold cut each in 
two lengthwise. Take out the yolks 
mash them with a fork, mix with but- 
ter and add minced potted ham and 
French mustard. The hollowed whites 
of the eggs should be filled with this 
mixture, the two halves of each being 
vressed together and then each egy 
wrapped in tissue paper, the ends o* 
which are twisted to keep the halves in 
place.—Housekeeper. 

—Flour Gems.—One and one-half cup- 
juis of flour, one and one-half cupfuls of 
milk, one teaspoonful of butter, one 
egg, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Mix the flour and bak- 
ing powder together, stir in the melted 
butter and the milk, and then the egg, 
well beaten. Beat the whole until light 
and foamy and with it nearly fill the 
gem pans, which should be hot and well 
buttered. Bake for fifteen minutes in 
a quick oven.—Prairie Farmer. 

—Haricot Pie.—Boil half a pound of 
haricot beans which have been soaked 
all night. Grease a pie dish and line 
the bottom of it with as many beans as 
will cover it well. Season with pepper, 
salt and a dash of chopped onion. Then 
add a layer of hard-boiled eggs, cut into 
thick slices and seasoned. Next an- 
other layer of beans, and on them a few 
tomatoes (tinned will do), cut into 
stices, Pour in a little good thick 
cravy. Cover with short crust and bake 
till the pastry is cooked.—Leeds Mer- 
cury. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


—A silk-worked screen inscribed 
“This screen, the work of Queen Anne, 
was presented by her majesty to Rt. 
Hon. Richard Hill, ambassador to the 
court of Turin, 1703,” came under the 
hammer in Shrewsbury at the sale of 
the effects of the bankrupt Viscount 
Hill, fetching $430. 


—What are said to be the two oldest 
vessels in the merchant service in the 
United States arrived at Calais, Me., 
together a few days ago. They are the 
Poily, a schooner of eighty-four tons, 
built in 1505, and the sehooner Hiram, 
built in 1819. The Polly is the vessel 
that captured a British brig at Machias 
in the war of 1812. 








—A six-year-old German boy ar- 
rived in Santa Cruz, Cal., recently, hav- 
ing made the entire trip from Bremen 
to that place alone. He wore a tag 
bearing the name and address of his 
California friends and had a ticket to 
San Francisco. He says he received 
great attention and the utmost kind- 
ness from everybody during the jour- 
ney. 

—The story of the phenix is a com- 
mon superstition in several countries. 
According to the ancient and best ac- 
cepted letters the world has but one 
phenix. This animal, at the end of 900 
years, burns itself to death in a funeral 
pyre of its own erection, and as soon 
as it expires another phenix with 
wings outstretched rises from the 
flames. 

—A great many persons firmly be- 
lieve that ants do not sleep. This 
superstition arises from the fact that in 
moonlight nights during the summer 
ants have often been seen at work 
about their nests. People of almost all 
nations have believed that ants lay up 
food for the winter. The alleged fact 
is mentioned many times in ancient 
and modern literatures, and is directly 
stated in the Book of Proverbs. They 
do no such thing. During the winter 
they remain in a torpid or semi-torpid 
condition, reviving under the genial 
warmth of the spring sun. 


—The bicycle has taken Holland, 
and the state railroads have had to 
determine what they shall do with it. 
Unpacked and accompanied by the 
rider they will take it as personal bag- 
gage for the stm of seventy cents— 
equal to twenty-eight of ours. This 
is for any distance, but you can’t go 


far in Holland unless you go 
round and round. The owner 
must help take it on and off 


the baggage car, and transfer it from 
one train to another where such is nec- 
essary; and the railroad will not be re- 
sponsible for damage to an unpacked 
wheel. 


—At Alexandria the Serapeum, 
where the last of the great public li- 
braries was preserved, was recently 
discovered by Dr. Botti, director of the 
Alexandrian museum. The column 
that rose in the middle, visible from 
the sea as well as from the land, he 
identifies with Pompey’s pillar. He 
has found the tank of the fountain 
that stood in the central court and the 
channels cut through the rock that led 
the water to it, inscriptions of the time 
of Hadrian and Severus dedicated to 
Serapis, a bull of fine workmanship, 
remains of gilded ornaments and a few 
tombs. 


—Well-dried locust 
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Says Use Dr. G 


Theresa Vaughn, the Famous Singer 


reene’s Nervura, 





She Advises All 


There are few more beautiful women 
or popular singers than Miss Theresa 
Vaughn, whose refined and exquisite 
singing in the burlesque, ‘1492,” will 
long be remembered in every community. 
Her address is New York City, but she 
is known, respected and admired from 
one end of our country to the other, and 
her strong endorsement of the wonderful 
curative powers of Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy, and her earnest 
advice for the tired out, the weak, the 
nervous, the run-down and debilitated, 
to use this grandest of all medicines, will 
be followed by everybody who needs a 
strengthening and invigorating remedy. 
She tells all to use it, because she 
knows it banishes all pain, cures the 
aching head and dragging back-ache, re- 
stores the over-taxed brain, nerves the 
weary limbs, strengthens the weak and 
shattered nerves, gives natural, refresh- 
ing sleep—in fact, makes all who use it 
strong and well. The remedy is purely 
vegetable and perfectly harmless and 
may be given to infants, children or the 
weakest invalids with positive assurance 
of beneficial results. 

Here is what she says: 

“The fatigue attendant upon public 
appearances has often caused me to suffer 





Who Are Sick, Weak, 
Nervous or Ailing to Uss Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura, the Grandest of Medicines. 


MISS THERESA VAUGHN. 


severely from nervousness, and I can 
truthfully say that I have found Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura an infallible remedy. I 
was led into using it by seeing it in 
daily usg in the families of my friends, 
| and I can unhesitatingly recommend it, 
|from my own experience, to all as a 
| thoroughly reliable remedy for neuralgia 
| and nervous diseases of all kinds.” 
| It would certainly seem that after such 
}an endorsement by a lady so popular 
|and so widely known, no one who 
| suffers in the least from ill health could 
| hesitate for a moment to take her advice 
and seek the cure which is sure and posi- 
tive by using Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
| and nerve remedy. 
Itis not a patent medicine, but the 
| prescription of the most successful spec- 
| ialist incuring nervous and chronic dis- 
| eases, Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, 
| Boston, Mass. He has the largest prac- 
| tice in the world, and this grand medical 
| discovery is the result of his vast exper- 
‘ience. The great reputation of Dr. 
| Greene is a guarantee that his medicine 
| will cure, and the fact that he can be con- 
| sulted at any time free of charge, person- 
| ally or by letter, gives absolute assurance 
| of the beneticial action of this wonderful 
medicine. 





Poung Folks Column. 


A FIGHT WITH GRAVITATION. 








i boys was written for the 
yu, pA, Robert Beverly Hale, 
the youngest son of Rev. Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale of Boston, whose recent death, just as 
he was entering upon a promising literary 
career, caused grief to so many friends.) 
Slow at his books Tom Gordon certain- 
ly was, yet he had a good mind. Ittook 
him along time to learn a lesson; but, 
when he had once learned it, he never 
had to look at it again. In athletic 
sports, too, he was not brilliant; but he 
could be relied upon. He was likea 
stone wall at first base, though he was 
not so successful asa batter. In foot- 
ball he was not aggressive enough to suit 
his school-fellows; but he was fearless, 
and he could carry an indefinite num- 
ber of opponents on his back. In the 
tug-of-war he was unconquerable. 

There was a story that, when Mr. 
Brown's school, with Tom for anchor, 
pulled the Normal Stars, Tom’s three 
rope-men, after having, with Tom’s as- 
sistance, secured an extra foot or two, 
went off and gota drink of soda water, 
leaving Tom to mind the rope alone. 
Tom always denied this story, and I 
must confess that it sounds unlikely. I 
think the probability is that, if they went 
away at all, they went away one ata 
time. 

That day Tom puiled anchor, but 
generally he pulled on the rope. He 
was captain, of course; and his thunder- 
ing “Ready! Heave!’ was enough of 
itself to take away the strength of the 
other side. It was agreat disappoint- 
ment to Tom when Mr. Brown forbade 
the tug-of-war on the ground that it in- 
jured the boys. 

“I suppose it is bad for you,” Tom 
was heard to say; “but aboy ought to 
learn how to keep his back straight and 
put his strength to a thing. He may 
have to lift something heavy some day.” 
For the rest, Tom was a tender-hearted 
fellow, who could not bear to hurt any 
one. When he was alittle boy inthe sixth 
class, one of his classmates, mistaking 
gentleness for cowardice, forced Tom in- 
to a fight. Tom hit out so quickly that 
one knock settled the other fellow, and 
then he fell tocrying because the blood 
came out of the little rascal’s nose. 

One evening after supper Tom took the 
electric cars and went in town on an er- 
rand for his father. His business ac- 
complished, he set out to walk home; 
for, although a few flakes of snow had 
fallen, the night was fine, and he wanted 
to get some good, fresh air into his lungs 
before sitting down to spend an evening 
with Cicero. 

He had reached a deserted part of the 
street, and was walking up along hill 
not far from home, when he saw comi 
toward him a heavy two-wheeled co: 
cart drawn by one horse. The wheels 
were on the car-tracks, the driver’s head 
had fallen over on his shoulder, and he 
was fast asleep. Meanwhile the brave 
old horse plodded on,'with the content- 
ment of a veteran in the coal business 
who has left his load of coal, whose 
driver is asleep, and whois going down 
hill on his way home. 

From out of sight far along the street 
came the singing of wires, which means 
that an electric car is approaching. A 
moment later the car, coming on like 
mad, hove in sight some distance behind 
the coal cart. As it reached the sum- 
mit of the hill, and. began the descent, 
its speed did not abate. 











Annual sales more than 6,000,000 bores. 


pounds to the cubic foot. 


Nearer and nearer it came, but the 


motorman did not seem to have any fear 
of running into the coal cart. He even 
turned round and said something to the 
conductor, who was standing behind 
him. Then he turned back again, but 
he turned too late. He was nearer than 
he thought. He jammed on the brake, 
and reversed the power just as the old 
horse turned aside to draw the cart out 
of danger; but the tracks were covered 
with a little layer of snow, and the car 
wheels slid over them like the runners 
of a sleigh. 

The whole weight of the car struck 
the corner of the coal cart, and flung it 
from the tracks. The wagon fairly 
surged up in the air, and came down on 
its side, with the man underneath it and 
the horse still in the shafts. Neither 
man nor horse stirred after they fell. 

The conductor and driver were both 
unhurt. “This is bad business, Phil, 
an’ we'd better git out!’ the driver said. 

The conductor nodded, and pulled the 
bell twice, and the car swept ‘away. 
The only passengers were three ladies, 
who probably did not know what had 
happened. 

Tom was not a hundred feet away 
when the thing happened. His borror 
at the sight itself was not greater than 
his astonishment and anger when the 
car moved on. For the first time in his 
life he would have liked to have some 
one by the throat. 

He rushed up to the cart excitedly. It 
had been thrown to the right of the 
track. The driver's leg was underneath 
one of the great wheels; and he had evi- 
dently fainted, for he did not move nor 
speak. Tom seized him by the shoulder 
and shook him roughly. The man 
roused up a little. 

“Pull your leg out when I lift,” Tom 
shouted; and then he stooped down, and 
got hold of the edge of the wheel. 

He straightened back, bent his knees, 
and gripped the wheel tight. Then, with 
a great effort, he flung back his head and 
straightened his knees. Up came the 
cart, wheel, frame and all. 

“Pull your leg out!’ Tom shouted 
again. The man started, tried to sit up, 
pulled his leg a little way out, gave up, 
and rolled over on his face, with his head 
directly under the wheel. 

It was too much. Tom thought he 
would rather have died than see such a 
thing happen. He could not hold up 
such a load for more than afew moments, 
and it would kill the man when it fell. 
No one was in sight. He could not move, 
not a muscle, or he would have to let go. 
Oh, if he had only let the fellow lie 
there, and brought help! 

“Get out of there! Rouse up!” he cried; 
and then as the man did not move, 
“Help! help!’ he yelled. ‘“There’s a 
man dying! help!” 

There was only one house near enough 
to send him aid in time, and he directed 
his eyestothat. There were lightsin the 
windows, but no one seemed to stir to 
help him. At last the strain became so 
great that he could shout no longer. He 
clenched his teeth and resigned himself 
to despair. 

A door slammed. He looked up at the 
house, and saw a girl running down the 
steps. Could he hold out till she got to 
him. “I’ll make a good bluff at it any- 
way,” a Tom, grimly; and he held 
on. He had not strength enough even to 
hurry up his rescuer. 

The girl, who was well built, strong 
and rudd y, reached his side quickly. 

oe are you wanting, sorr?”’ she 
said. 

Tom was gasping. Great drops of 
sweat ran down his face. His feet 





; 


staggered about from place to place. 
His legs were strained past bearing, his 


was all but done for. 

‘Pull out the man!” he muttered, and 
then shut his lips tight, as the wheel al- 
most slipped from his grasp. 


moment’s hesitation crawled under the 
wheel to pull him out. 

“Don’t go under!’ Tom gasped, in 
agony. ‘I may drop it.” 

“Faith, then, you won’t,’’ came her 
voice, without a tremor. ‘You'll hold 
on a bit longer. You won't let it hurt 
me.”’ 


That was enough for Tom. He bent 
his knees a trifle, renewed his grip on 
the wheel, leaned his head forward a 
little; and thena ‘“‘Ready! Heave!”’ burst 
out on the night air that made the street 
ring. Back flew his head again, his 
great knees straightened themselves, 
and once more wheel, frame and wagon 
shot up in the air. A moment later the 
girl had pulled the coal man out of 
danger. 

Then Tom shifted his feet a little back, 
and with an involuntary gasp let go. 
Down came the heavy cart with a crash, 
but only on the uninjured earth. 

Tom thanked the girl as best he could, 
and then, utterly at the end of his 
strength, sank right down where he was 
in the mud and dirt. It seemed as if he 
could never move again. 

“Sure, ’twas an illigant pull entirely!’ 
said the Irish girl, admiringly. ‘What 
shall I be doin’ now?” 

“Run for the doctor,’ 
ing himself; ‘“‘or—no. I 
will be necessary.” 

A car was coming, this one out from 
town. It wascrowded. With agreat ef- 
fort, Tom stoodon his feet and ran to 
the track. “Stop, stop!” he cried. 
“Some one’s hurt!’ 

The motorman stopped. Tom climbed 
on board and slammed open the front 
door. “Is there a doctor here?’ he in- 
quired. A middle-aged 
his seat, and came toward the front of 
the car. 
cart, “The team fell on him and burt 
his leg,’’ he said. 

The doctor stooped down and began 
to make his examination. A crowd 
from the car gathered about the spot. 

The girl’s father was one of the num- 
ber, and he eagerly questioned his daugh- 
ter about what had happened. She told 
him what she knew, and all who heard 
her turned eagerly to get a sight of the 
young fellow who had borne so much to 
save the injured man’s life. 

But Tom was no longer to be seen. 
He liked to do his duty, but he hated to 
talk about it. He was on his way home, 
and hard enough it was for him to get 
there. 

Some of the more curious of the crowd 
tried their hand at lifting the cart. Two 
young men, working together, raised it 
half a foot and dropped it. 

The next morning at breakfast, Mr. 
Gordon read from the newspapers a very 
ornamental but substantially correct ac- 
count of the strength and bravery of an 
unknown young man who bad preserved 
Michael Daly, of Woodhouse’s Coal Com- 
pany, from instant death. Mr. Gordon 
read well, and his wife and daughters 
could hardly breathe till he had finished. 

*Q-o-oh!” cried Gertrude, when the 
end came, “what asplendid man! And 
so modest, too, not letting any one know 
who he was! He was a real hero, wasn’t 
he, Tom?” 

» “Why, no,” said Tom, unconcernedly. 
“IT can’t say I see anything especially 
heroic about it.”’ 

“Well!’ Gertrude exclaimed, turning 
to her mother. ‘Tom is the most un- 
romantic boy! I don’t believe he knows 
what a hero is!’ 


’ 


Tom said, rous- 
don’t think it 





A Chance to Save Money. 


There is not the slightest reason why 
you should not feel well and strong. That 
great offer of Dr. Greene's is provirg the 
best friend that weak and delicate peo- 
ple ever had. A letter sent to him at 
his office, 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., telling the symptoms vou are suf- 
fering from, will be immediately an- 
swered by the Doctor, describing your 
complaint minutely, and making you 
understand perfectly just what ails you. 
And all this costs you nothing. You 
don’t have to leave your home and you 
don’t have to pay any doctor’s fee to 
learn exactly what your complaint is, 
andhow to get well and strong, from Dr. 
Greene, the greatest living specialist in 
curing nervous and chronic diseases. 
The Doctor makes a specialty of curing 
patients through his great system of let- 
ter correspondence, and is having won- 
derful success. Thousands of weak, del- 
icate men and women are writing him 
about their complaints, and are being 
permanently cured. It was he who dis- 
covered that world-renowned curative, 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy. Write the Doctor at once and 
see what he says about your complaint. 


getting back your health. ° 





He Had Sworn Off. 

There was a well known clergyman 
who had such a complete abhorrence 
for profanity in any form that in his 
family he would not even tolerate po- 
lite slang. Atone timea well known 
parishioner and intimate friend of this 
minister delivered, ata semi-religious 
meeting, a vigorous talk on the evils 
of profanity. Next morning the lay- 
man, thinking his reverend friend 
would surely be interested in a lecture 
so well in sympathy with his own 
principles, sent him a newspaper re- 
port of the speech. In a few days 
came the reply. It wason a postal 
card, and read as follows: 

“My Dear X—-: 

“I have read most carefully your 
talk upon the violation of the third 
commandment, and you will be glad 
to learn that I have completely aban- 
doned the habit.” —Boston Budget. 





Severe Headache Cured. 
‘“‘T was troubled with severe headaches. 
I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
was soon relieved. I have also taken 
Hood’s Pills for costiveness and find 
there is nothing like them. I am glad to 
speak a word of praise for Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla.” Phil A. Sprague, Gardiner, 
Maine. 





Hood’s Pills are especially prepared to 
be taken with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





—An old newspaper reporter wauts 
to write an article on ‘Famous Men 
Who Have Kicked Me Down Stairs.” 
Editors desiring to make use of this ar- 
ticle will kindly communicate with 
“‘Keppo, Geneseo, United States.”— 
Harper's Bazar. 





The only permanent cure for chronic 
catarrh is to thoroughly expel the poison 
from the system by the faithful and per- 
sistent use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This 
wonderful remedy proves successful 
when all other treatment has failed to 
relieve the sufferer. 





The Thermometer Hereafter. 
“The spirit of John Jones,” said the 
medium. 
“He died in arrears,” replied the ed- 
itor. “Ask him if it’s hot enovgh for 
him ?”—Atlanta Constitution. 


—Rabbit fur, when used for hats, is 
first. carefully “plucked,” that is, the 
long hairs are pulled out. Formerly 
this process wasdone by hand, now @ 
machine accomplishes the same re 








sult. - 


Tom led the way to the coal | 


hands perfectly numb. He felt that he 


The girl looked down, and without a/’ 


b 


How much 
business can 
a man do 
whose system-is in a 
state of disorder? 
Headache is only a 
symptom. It is not a 
disease. The pain in 
the head is the sign of 
rebellion. There have 
been mistakes in diet. 
There has been over- 
work and sleepless nights. The machinery 
of the whole system is demoralized. A 
business man feels that he cannot afford to 
be ill enough to quit work. He drags along 
day after day, makes bad deals, says the 
wrong thing, and health and business col- 
lapse together. There’s no need of either 
disaster. Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets are 
a gentle, effective renovator of both stom- 
ach and bowels. They assist nature with- 
out threatening to tear the body piece-meal. 
There are no griping pains, no nausea, 
One is a barely perceptible laxative. Two 

ive more noticable results, and they may 
os continued until the system is throughly 
renovated, strengthened, and put into har- 
mony with nature. One need not tear a 
“habit ’’ of taking the ‘‘ Pleasant Pellets.’’ 
As soon as health is restored they may be 
discarded without a return of illness be- 
cause of their absence. Therefore, you 
don’t become a slave to their use. 

A GREAT BOOK FREE. 

When Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. ¥. pub- 
lished the first edition of his work, The People's 
Common Sense Medical Adviser, he announced 
that after 680,000 copies had been sold at the reg- 
ular price, $1.50 per copy, the profit on whic 
would repay him for the great amount of labor 
and money expended in producing it, he would 
distribute the next half million free. As this 





number of copies has already been sold, he is 
now distributing, adsolutely free, 500,000 Copies of 
this most complete, interesting and valuable 


common sense medical work ever published— 


| 


man rose from | 


It will probably be the means of your|I 





the recipient only being required to mail to him, 
at the above address, twenty-one (21) cents in one- 
cent stamps to cover cost of mailing on/yand the 
book will be sent post-paid. It isa veritable med- 


ical library, complete in one volume. It contains 
over looo pages and more than 300 illustrations. 
The Aree Haition is precisely the same as those 


sold at $1.so except only that the books are bound 
in strong manilla paper covers instead of cloth, 
Send now before all are given away. 








If you have FIVE or more 
Cows a Cream Separator will 
Save its cost each year of 
use. Beware of imitating and 
infringing machines. 


Send for new 1895 Catalogue. 


The DeLaval Separator Co. 


Branch Offices: Genera. “ffices : 
ELGIN, ILL. 74 CORTLENOT ©... NEW YORK. 





\ ANUFACTURING BUSINESS of Patent- 
4 


ed article. Last patents issued June, 
1895. Machines, tools, belting, benches, etc. 
ready tostart up any time. Strong deman« 
for the goods from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Costs about 75 cents to make, and sells for 


$2.50. 

Reason for selling, no one to handle it, 
Parties interested in this industry are all 
engaged in other business, and know nothing 
about manufacturing. 

fortune to the manufacturer who can 
handle it. 

For further particulars address, 

P. O. Box 2655, Boston, Mass. 
Boston Office, John Hancock Bldg., Oct. 17, 
1895. S1tf 
. 


Auousta Safe Deposit 


AND TRUST CO. 
No. 300 Opera House Block, Augusta, Me, 


TRUSTEES. 
J. MANCHESTER HAyYngs, PREs. 


Epwrin C, BurteiaH, Gro. N. LAwWRENOR, 
Payson TUCKER, Natu’t W. Cors, 





W. H. GANNETT, . FARR, 

H. M. Heats Cuas. H. Wurrs, 
F. W. Kinsman, L. J. CROOKER. 
F. 8. Lyman, Byron Boyp, 


Deposits Received Subject to Check and 


INTEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES. 


In Savings Department, interest paid 
QUARTERLY at the rate of 4 per cent. 
perannum on Deposits remaining THREE 
MONTHS or more. Interest computed from 
the ist and 15th of each month. 

All Deposits Subject to Check and Strict- 
ly Confidential. 

High Grade Bondsijand Investment Se- 
carities Bought and Sold. 


Burglar & Fire-proof Safe Deposit Boxes 


To Let. 
F. E. SMITH, Treas. 
t# Banking Hours 9 to 4 daily. ly19 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANK. 


ORGANIZED IN 1848. 





Assets, June 13th, 1895, $5,881,617.27. 
Surplus, $450,000. 
TRUSTEES. 
Ws. 8. BApGER. J. H. Maney. 
L. C. CoRnisH. LENDALL TrITCoMB. 
B, F. Parrorr. 
Deposits received and placed on interest the 
first day of eyery month. 
Interest paid or credited in account on the 
first Wednesday of Feb: and August. 
Deposits are exempt by law from all 
and acopants ere ctrtotly copifentie® 
pecial privileges a xecu! 
Administrators, Guardians. Ad, ae = | 
women and minors. 
EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Treasurer. 


Wanted. 


A young lady for Alto part in quartette 
choir, and other light occupation. Should be 
able to read music of moderate difficulty. 
For particulars, ress 


Lock Box “59, Augusta, Me. 
5lt 








ESTABLISHED Is6l. 


GEO. A. COCHRANE, 
Produce Commission Merchant 
Exporter. 
69 & 71 South Market 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Consigp ments Butter, Cheese, Eggs and all 
kinds of produce solicited for sale on 
market. If you are makers or handlers 
fine grades of Butter or Cheese, communicate 
with me for further particulars. Week] 
market report and stencil pe sent on appli- 
cation. Consignments of Butter, Cheese and 
Apples made to foreign markets for shippers 
to my correspondents, and liberal advances 
made thereon. 


NERVO-LEPTINE. 


discov 
ILEPSY and the treatment of 

NERVOUS DISEASES. 

No Opium, no Morphine, no Bromides, no 
Sedatives nor Anodynes . Five weeks’ 
treatment for $5. You will find a deci 
gee satisfactory improvement before the first 

x is 


N Co., Box 386, Hartford, Ct. 
Talcott, Frisbie & Go. Sole Agts. for the U. 5. 
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. §. AYER, our 

a pT in Somerset county. 
. W. KEx1oa¢e is now calling upon our 
i in Penobscot and Piscataquis 


$1.60 IN ADVANCE; OR $2.00 If NOT PAID 


WITHIN ONE YEAR OF DATE OF 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 





.50 for three inser- 
For one inch space, $2. or > a. 


and seventy-two cents for each su 


quent insertion. 





COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. : 


ent, is now calling 








other day. 
from the men, whatever. 


All arrangements are now being made 
for the opening of Bath’s home fur aged 
couples, to take place on Thanksgiving 
Hon. Harold Sewall will deliver 
the address at the exercises. 


“No rum, no hotel,’ says the proprie- 
tor of Hotel Thacher, in Biddeford. 
And so he closed it, because he was not 
allowed to sell liquor, and the city of 
Biddeford has now no hotel. 


In their weekly bulletin, Henry Clews 
& Co. of New York say that the dis- 
turbed condition of things in Europe are 
strongly suggestive of caution in spec- 


day. 


The great drouth has broken, but the 
ery is still for rain. 


Mr. Frederick G. Fassett is to be man- 
aging editor of the Portland Sunday 
Times, under the new management, with 
John W. Barbour as business manager, 


The 970,524 names on our pension 
rolls, and the $140,000,000 that will be 
paid to them the coming year, attest the 
fact that the veterans are not forgotten. 


Five ladies in Vinalhaven slaughtered 
and dressed a 300-pound porker the 
They had no assistance 




















“the farmers of Salem, Mass., for their 


FAIRS IN 1896. 


The bright, versatile turf writer, Allen 
Lowe, who has from the first had a 
warm side for Maine horse interests and 
fatrs, has been summing up the situation 
in the Boston Globe, and his conclusions 
are not without value, surely not to be 
dropped without consideration. He 
says: ; 

“The season in the Pine Tree State is 
ashort one. June is very early for the 
home horses, and October is chilly down 
there. This makes only three months 
for them to turn around in, and that is 
hardly long enough. 

When there is so short a season, mis- 
takes are costly. To be a money earner, 
Rigby should give two fairs, one in July, 
one in September, and let the stake 
meeting come in August. They have 
the finest equipment at present in New 
England, and with judicious manage- 
ment can earn more money than by 
sticking to trotting, pure and simple, if 
they are to count on local patronage. 
The management of Rigby means to 
be fair, and their mistakes are purely 
the result of inexperience. This fault 
will be remedied in time, for the heads 
of the place want only what is best. 
Since its very start Old Orchard has 
had all tbe thin ends of all that was 
going. With a good humor and patience 
that only game men have, M. F. Porter 
has taken any dates that the circuit 
gave him, without a murmur, and he 
surely deserves consideration. 

Maine, outside of stake racing, will 
have a poor chance to get much of the 
regular trotting events next year. With 
four tracks in Massachusetts the horse- 
men look at the fact that there will be 
no shipping bills to pay, and will hardly 
go on the cars when they can do as well, 
or better, in all departments, and at less 


expense. 
It looks as if Rigby and Old Orchard 
would have to make special attractions 
for the few months that they can keep 
open. Both have fast tracks, and it 
seems reasonable to be able to get the 
very best of the harness performers 
down there, seasoning the programme 
with a spice of what always has been a 
success down in that country, the fairs. 
If the July fair was to make a special- 
ty of cattle, horses, poultry, and the 
like, leaving the other departments of 
farm products as the specialty in the 
later occasion, it would give more 
chance to both of the branches, and 
hold the interest better than by similar 
exhibitions each time. There are many 
ways that both tracks can make money, 


ulative operations. The spirit of the| but next summer is too late to begin to 


market is conservative. 





think of them.” 


Maine farmers will hardly consider 


John D. Rockefeller has made another! seriously the question of exhibiting 
magnificent gift to the University of| cattle, sheep or poultry in July, and the 
Chicago. His latest act of munificence| horse portion of a fair at that time 
is the unconditional presentation Of} would be confined strictly to the larger 


$1,000,000, available January 1, next,| breeders who feed the year 


round. 


and the gift of $2,000,000 conditional on} Young stock on the farms cannot be got 


raising the same amount. 





in condition and held so three months, 
J. ©. Houghton & Co., telegraph or‘until the later fairs are over. 


Then 


from Liverpool that there is a steady, again, while it is true that the people of 
strong demand for good red fruit. Maine enjoy an “all round” fair, we 
Greenings advanced considerably a week believe those of Massachusetts would do 
ago, but are now lower, owing to larger the same, though it must, like every- 
supplies. Newtown and Albermarle Pip- | thing else, be in its proper season. 


sins are plentiful and cheaper; all except 
the finest qualities are hard to sell. 





The relief of Maine tracks is not to be 


found in midsummer fairs, but in pro- 
moting their legitimate work, and, even 


“I am going to predict,” remarked | here interested ones must be content to 
‘Hon. J. Dingley, Jr., of Auburn, Friday, | wait the natural revival of an interest in 
“that in sixty days from now you will| horse breeding, devoting their energies 
see the shoe manufacturing business all} meanwhjle to the development of Maine 
over New England humming. And [| horses in order to fill the classes at races 
will say further that you will see a de-|held. The fact noted that there will be 


next thirty days, 


These rules that were laid down by 





‘guidance, one hundred years ago, are 
not bad doctrine now: 


-cided increase in business within the| fewer horses from outside should but 
promote activity in bringing out the 
home supply. If this is done the State 
will not suffer. 





Gone, but Unlamented. 
About 4 o’clock, Thursday morning, 


or the freightage. 


and students. 


No Hay, no Stock. 


No Stock, no Dung, no Milk, Butter or 
Cheese. 


No Dung, no Corn. ~ 
No Corn, no Pork. 
No Corn or Pork, very poor Living. 





Mr. Payson Tucker, general manager 
of the Maine Central Railroad, has had a 
car load of crushed granite from the 
quarries of the Maine and New Hamp- 
shire Granite Company at North Jay, 
sent to Cobb Divinity School in Lewis- 
ton, to be spread upon the driveway and 
walks approaching Roger Williams Hall. 
There is no charge either for the granite 
This generous gift is 
very much appreciated by the faculty 
It will make the drive- 
way one of the finest in the city. 





. He is probabiy very thankful to the out- 


. formation of the republican party it 


E. O. Collins of Presque Isle, Game 
Warden, recently captured a man netting 
fish at Square Lake. Mr. Collins has 
fully recovered from his wound, and a 
few days since walked 40 miles in one 
day. One of the remarkable results of 
his being shot is the restoration of his 
eyesight. Before he received the wound 
he was obliged to wear glasses con- 
stantly, but now he has perfect eyesight, 
and has discontinued the use of glasses. 


law who shot him. 





The fact that agriculture is in process 
of gradual abandonment in Great Britain 
may account in part for the increase in 
immigration from that country, the 
number of arrivals since August aggre- 
gating 238,000. It evidently does not 
pay the British farmer to raise’ wheat on 
high priced British land. The next 
problem is to make this land profitable 
in some other way. The decline in 
wheat acreage this year is 26 per cent. 
less than 1894. This indicates that up- 
ward of 200,000 acres of land have failed 
of cultivation because agriculture no 
longer pays. ‘ 


The Ozford Democrat is being moved 
this week to its new quarters in the 
brick block at South Paris. Ever since 
1824, when the Ozford Observer was 
started by Mr. Asa Barton, a newspaper 
has been printed on Paris Hill. After 
the Observer had been published two 
years, the office was moved in the night 
to Norway in an ox cart. A few months 
after this the Jeffersonian was started 
by a company of prominent Paris Hill 
democrats. It was published at the 
county seat until 1833, when it. was 
moved to Portland. The Ozford Dem- 
ocrat was started the same year. The 
name indicated its early politics, but 
during the break-up of that party in 
Maine on the temperance and slavery 
issues, it championed them, and on the 





became its Oxford county organ, which 
it has remained ever since, though its 
mame was never changed. Paris Hill 
people feel the loss of the paper quite as 


the old dilapidated, antedeluvian wooden 
building at the station of the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad, in Brunswick, was de- 
stroyed by fire in the presence of some 
two or three thousand happy, smiling’ 
faces. Happily, the building was nearly 
consumed before the firemen could get a 
stream on. It is thought that the fire 
started in the kitchen of Woodbury’s 
restaurant, which is nearly in the centre 
of the building and east of the ticket 
office and baggage room. The baggage 
room was immediately cleared and the 
baggage saved. The cause of the fire is 
unknown. And no one cared, as long as 
the old building was destroyed. The 
entire building, including Woodbury’s 
restaurant with contents, the ladies’ 
room, the ticket and telegraph office, 
Station Agent Cahill’s room and the 
baggage room, was burned to the ground. 
The loss of the ticket office and its con- 
tents was the most severe. Woodbury 
reckons his loss $1000 above the insur- 
ance. The loss of the railroad company 
was not large. 

The company is erecting a temporary 
wooden structure, to answer the purpose 
of astation until spring, when a hand- 
some depot, costing from $50,000 to $75,- 
000, will be built. 

When that job is done, we trust the 
company will turn its attention to the 
station in Augusta, where no shelter is 
provided for the ingress or egress of pas- 
sengers to or from the cars. Puring a 
rain storm, the situation is pitiable in 
the extreme, and without the possession 
of umbrellas people are liable to get 
soaking wet. Such a condition is not 
creditable to the capital city of Maine. 
With alittle expense a roof could be 
extended over the track and the necessary 
comfort secured. 


With this number we begin the sixty- 
fourth volume of the Maine Farmer, and 
with it we do not undertake to repeat 
any promises, as the well established 
policy and reputation of the paperform 
the truest promise of what may be ex- 
pected in the future. The paper was 
never better in all its departments than 
at the present time; it never possessed 
in a stronger degree the confidence of its 
patrons and the people. The old paper 
has long beena household word in the 
homes of the people, and we should be 
derelict in our duty did we not bend 
every energy to making the paper better 
than ever during the year embraced by 
the issues of Vol. 64. 


This week’s American Agriculturist 
says that the potato crop of the country 
for 1895 is phenomenal. The crop meas- 
ures up over 282,000,000 bushels against 
185,000,000 last year. In Canada there 
is a material increase over last year. 
In England the yield is rather under the 
average, and there is some complaint 
from Scotland. Ireland returns a good 
crop. Reports from the continent of 
a are favorable, except those from 

y: 


Eugene Field, poet and humorist, died 














keenly as they do the loss of the court 
buildings. 


at Chicago, Monday. 


WAYSIDE NOTES. 


Wise and Otherwise. 


(He who keeps his eyes and ears mn, sees 
gud —~. ane much to approve as well as con- 
emn. 


Telephone charges in France have been 
reduced to five cents for three minutes’ 
conversation within a radius of fifteen 
miles of the central offices. There is no 
reason why the same rates should not 
prevail here, and in the certain. increase 
of business the companies would make 
rather than lose. Present rates are ex- 
tortionate, 


smoking with some young people the 
other day, the statement was made by 
one of the youngest that the habit is in- 
creasing rapidly among the scholars of 
our schools, both boys and girls. It 
looks as though those who brought these 
little ones into the world had a duty be- 
yond simply feeding and dressing. 
These evils will never be corrected by 
legislation. There must be more of 
watchfulness on the part of parents. 
That the mission of the weekly news- 
paper has radically changed during the 
past twenty-five years, no one can fora 
moment question, but to claim that it 
has lost its hold upon the public cannot 
be admitted. One of our successful 
newspaper men declares that the mission 
of the weekly is to entertain, not 
to instruct. How different this from 
the days of Greeley, and other great lead- 
ers, whose strong logic made thousands 
of converts for the cause espoused. It 
can hardly be-as claimed, yet there is 
force in the statement made that there 
must be more of entertainment combined 
with instruction. 
Do we ever pause to consider how 
heavy is the burden of taxation result- 
ing from the multiplication of commis- 
sions created ostensibly for the public 
good? The rights of the individual are 
being curtailed in many ways, and that, 
too, without his wish or consent. 
We read lately of a man being sent to 
State Prison for fifteen years for steal- 
ing fourteen cents when intoxicated. 
Had he gotten hold of one hundred and 
fourteen thousand dollars, does any one 
suppose the verdict would have been as 
severe? Ifthere are any weak minded 
enough to so think, they may well con- 
sult the court records and get the 
report of the pardonirg bureau. 
We asked the principal of one of our 
very best high schools what per cent. of 
parents visited his school, and with his 
thumb and forefinger he made a cipher. 
Is this universal, or this busy city an 
exception to the rule? 
A man of moderaté means lost his 
wife, to whom he was strongly attached, 
not long ago, and feeling that he must 
do as others did, and not seem to be 
mean, incurred an expense’ of almost 
two hundred dollars for casket, flowers, 
carriages, music, &c., &c. To support 
the children remaining and provide for 
what, to him, is a heavy debt, has caused 
hours of anxiety. Is there not room for 
reform here, as well as in some other 
directions? 
One of the commendable things to be 
noted in many portions of the State is 
that the subordinate Granges fly the 
Stars and Stripes whenever their Grange 
is in session. If this does not promote 
the spirit of loyalty, we know of nothing 
that will. The Grange in Maine is in 
full sympathy with every move which 
will strengthen love of home and coun- 
try. The volume of its influence in 
these directions cannot be measured. 





“You may start with the basic prin- 
ciple,” says Chief Moore of the United 
States weather bureau, “that the earth 
receives the same number of heat units 
from the sun every ten years. I set the 
period at ten years because itis found 
from an examination of records that the 
temperature in any given section aver- 
aged for ten years will be the same as 
for any other period of ten years in the 
same section. There will be the same 
rainfall, and the first frost will average 
the same time. So, from this it may be 
argued soundly by the law of averages 
that a cool summer will probably be fol- 
lowed by a hot spell in the fall. I have 
known four mild winters in succession, 
but the fact that four have occurred in 
succession makes it probable that the 
next one will be cold.” 


While watching by the sick bed of his 
child, Joseph Emmons of Elwood, Ind., 
was suddenly confronted by a stranger. 
He sprang up and grappled with the in- 
truder, and a desperate struggle ensued, 
in which chairs and tables were over- 
turned and the lamp was thrown upon 
the floor and the light extinguished. 
Emmons is a powerful man, but the 
stranger proved a match for him, until 
Mrs. Emmons, attracted by the noise, 
entered the room and helped her hus- 
band to overpower him. The child gave 
asharp cry when the struggle began, 
and as the mother entered the room she 
heard it moan two or three times. When 
the burglar was secured she turned to 
the child to find it dead. 


A divorce epidemic seems to be pre- 
vailing in the State of Connecticut. 
Judge Elmer announced the other day 
that if the present divorce epidemic con- 
tinued in his county he would ordera 
special day set aside for this purpose. 
“For the past four weeks,” he said, ‘‘I 
have remained here on Friday nights 
until dark, disposing of long divorce 
dockets. I don’t know the cause for 
such an outbreak. But to-day I will ad- 
journ this court at 4 0’clock sharp, and 
those who have not been heard will have 
to suffer the matrimonial yoke for 
another week. I cannot account for this 
condition of things.” 


The sheep brought to the port of 
Liverpool by the steamer Scotsman from 
Montreal, were slaughtered after being 
landed on account of a few cases of scab 
being found among them. Several 
cases of the disease have been found 
lately among sheep from the United 
States and Canada, and it is feared that 
if cases continue to be found the board 
of agriculture will adopt drastic meas- 
ures against sheep from those countries. 


Our agricultural editor, Mr. Gilbert, 
writes: “I have husked 700 baskets of 
nice yellow corn, which, with 500 bushels 


of grain raised, makes me feel quite well 
pleased.” It is plainly apparent that 
farmer in theory 

















Mr. Gilbert is not a 
only. 


Speaking of the habit of cigarette tu 


THE NOVEMBER ELECTIONS. 


Important State elections took place 
Tuesday in twelve States, as follows: 

Massachusetts, for Governor, State of- 
ficers and legislature. 

New York, for State officers and legis- 
lature. 

New Jersey, for Governor and legis- 
latare. 
z - ea for State Treasurer and 


udges. 
Illinois, to fill vacancy caused by death 
of a Congressman. 
Ohio, for Governor and State officers. 
Maryland, for Governor and legisla- 


re. 
Virginia, for legislature. 
Kentucky, for Governor and legisla- 


ure. 
Iowa, for Governor and legislature. 
Kansas, for Chief Justice. 
Nebraska, for Justice of Supreme 
Court and Regents. 

Wisconsin, the State ticket. 

Utah, to vote on State Constitution 
and elect State officers. 

The legislatures elected in Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Mississippi, Ohio and 
_— will have United States Senators to 
elect. 

Following is the result so far as can be 
ascertained at the present writing: 

New York. Tammany is triumphant 
in the city and county, although the re- 
publicans carry the State by from 60,000 
to 100,000 plurality. The republican 
gains are general all over the State. 
Tammany elected the local ticket by 
about 15,090. New York city went dem- 
ocratic for Secretary of State by 41,000. 
Of the 50 Senators, the democrats elect 
only 16, and of the 150 Assemblymen 
only 46. The Senate elected will have 
part in the election of a successor to 
David B. Hill. Grout, dem., is elected 
Mayor in Brooklyn. 

MAssAcuuseEtts. Gov. F. T. Green- 
halge, rep,, was reélected Governor for a 
third term by some 65,000 plurality over 
George Fred Williams, dem. Lieut. 
Gov. Wolcott, rep., is reélected by a plu- 
rality nearly as large. The balance. of 
the republican State ticket was reélected 
by smaller pluralities. Wm. H. Moody, 
rep., is elected to Congress in the 6th 
district by some 10,000 majoiity over 
Harvey N. Shepard, dem. The Execu- 
tive Council stands seven republicans to 
one democrat. The democrats gained 
one senator in Boston and a few repre- 
sentatives throughout the State. The 
question, “Is it expedient to grant mu- 
nicipal suffrage to women?” was decided 
in the negative by a majority rising 55,- 
090, very nearly 2to1. And this right 
in the spot where woman suffrage was 
born in this country. 

New Jersey. John W. Griggs, re- 
publican candidate for Governor, is elect- 
ed by a surprisingly large plurality, 
probably about 15,000. Five of the seven 
new State senators are republican and in 
the Assembly the Democrats have lost 
much ground. 

WIscoNsIN. Republican majority on 
the State ticket of 60,090. 

Onto. The plurality for Gen. Bush- 
nell, rep., for Governor, over Campbell, 
dem., will reach 100,000. 

The legislature elected will stand: Sen- 
ate, 27 republicans, 10 democrats; House, 
76 republicans, 36 democrats. 

Iowa. Republicans claim they have 
carried the State for Drake, Governor, 
by 75,000 plurality. 

Kentucky. The republicans even 
claim this State, though the margin 
must be very narrow. The indications 
are that they have carried it. Louis- 
ville and Jefferson counties will give 
Bradley, rep., for Governor, 10,000 ma- 
jority. The legislature is very close, 
but the chances are in favor of the re- 
publicans. 

MARYLAND. Indications point to a 
complete republican victory in this 
State. Lloyd Lowndes is elected Gov- 
ernor, and the balance of the republican 
State ticket has an apparent majority of 
over 10,090. The legislature will be 
republican on joint ballot, ensuring a 
republican to the United States Senate. 
Baltimore city returns indicate a com- 
plete overthrow of Gorman. The Amer- 
ican claims the election of Lowndes 
(rep.) for Governor, and the entire 
republican ticket by 20,090. 

Kansas. David Martin, the republi- 
can candidate for chief justice, is elected 
by 20,000 majority. 

NEBRASKA. Norval, republican, has 
carried the State by about 20,0C) for 
Supreme Court Justice. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Haywood is chosen 
as State Treasurer by the republicans by 
a majority of 175,000. The republican 
State Treasurer and six republican can- 
didates for Superior Judges are elected 
by majorities slightly below that for 
Haywood. 

Virernta. Unofficial figures show 
five democrats to be elected, 10 of the 20 
Senators, and 55 of 100 members of the 
House of Delegates. 

Uran. The vote cast will not exceed 
80 per cent. of the total vote. Indica- 
tions are that the populist vote for Law- 
rence for Governor will cut down Wells’, 
republican, majority, if not wipe it out 
altogether. The democratic candidate 
for Congress will run ahead of his ticket 
and materially reduce Allen’s majority. 
The republicans will apparently control 
both branches of the legislature. The 
State constitution is adopted. 

The Flying Machine. 

During Merchant’s week at Lewiston, 
on Thursday, Prof. Carl E. Myers of 
Frankfort, N. Y., ascended with his sky 
cycle. It was the first ascent of the 
kind ever made in New England. 

The apparatus was deranged before it 
left Haymarket square, for there was 
such a big and unruly crowd, number- 
ing about 20,000 people, that the police 
could not keep it away from the machine 
while the balloon was being filled with 
gas. 

A dozen or more roughs united their 
efforts, as a foot ball eleven does in 
breaking the centre, and charged re- 
peatedly against the people who were 
jammed against the rope around the 
balloon and gas generating outfit. 

The man attending the gas generator 
was forced from his position. The con- 
nection was hurriedly broken, and even 
while Prof. Myers was taking his place 
in the saddle, the officers were having a 
hard fight to keep people off the pro- 
peller, which lay on the ground. 

One of the wings of the steering ap- 
paratus was broken just as the machine 
was about to be started, and Eddie Cas- 
well, a very small boy, was crowded 
upon the machine so that one of the 
sharp points of the anchor caught his 
coat, A man near him had the presence 
of mind to lift the boy and free him. just 
as the big balloon shot into the air.” 

At the start the sky cycle struck a 
strong current of air, moving at the rate 
of 20 miles an hour. The steering ap- 
paratus being disabled, Prof. Myers was 
unable to navigate successfully. 

The professor reached an altitude of 
9000 feet, where he found a wind ve- 
locity of 25 miles an hour, and a tem- 
perature ranging from 4 to 8 degrees be- 
low zero. 

Prof. Myers says it was the coldest 
trip he ever made, and that he nearly 


The wind bore him over in a south- 
erly direction, following the Andros- 
coggin to Lisbon Centre, about seven. 
= where he alighted safely in a 


t 











Bears are reported in plenty in the 
Rangeley region. 


CITY NEWS. 

—Charles S. Chase of this city has 
filed his petition for insolvency. 

—E. 8. Fogg, Esq., is out on the street 
again, after his long sickness. 

—Rev. Mr. Hayes and wife were given 
a reception by their parishoners, at the 
Free Baptist vestry, Tuesday evening. 

—Mayor Milliken, who is an extensive 
lumberman, says that the spruce on the 
Kennebec will give out in fifteen years. 

—Mr. Graves, the new Principal of the 
State street Grammar school, seems to 
be giving excellent satisfaction. 

—Itis said that asteamer from Au- 
gusta to Portland is one of the sureties 
for next season. 

—His class in the State College has 
passed resolutions of respect to the 
memory of the late Harry L. Holmes of 
this city. 

—We are indebted to Gen. W. S. 
Choate for a delicious roast from one of 
the deer that recently came down, in the 
Maine woods, before his unerring rifle. 

—The first real, earnest snow storm 
of the season came Saturday night, but 
the snow soon vanished away under the 
genial sunshine of Sunday. 

—The best advertisement is that 
which is easiest to read, in type, lan- 
guage and ideas. Advertisers should 
remember this. 

—Mr. Fred Stevens shows an ear of 
sweet corn, to which is attached a baby 
ear, and also an ox-heart carrot almost as 
big as a pumpkin. 

—Louis Dutton, who was stricken 
down while on duty as motorman on the 
electrics, has so far recovered as to be 
out. 

—Mr. Otis M. Moore, formerly of this 
city, is now editor and publisher of the 
Pythian Herald in Seattle, Washington. 
He makes a good society paper. 

—Newspaper men, not conversant with 
the local names about Augusta, still re- 
fer to “‘Sand Hlil,” instead of to ‘“‘Cush- 
noc Heights.’’ Good taste. 

—Mrs. C. S. Tilton of this city has 
brought into this office some strawberry 
plants in full blossom. Mrs. Tilton has 
had good success in the raising of straw- 
berries. 

—Augusta is fast becoming the pub- 
lishing centre of the State, as it has long 
been the centre of political influence. 
The amount of reading matter sent out 
from this city monthly is simply enor- 
mous. 

—Mrs. Andrews of this city found at 
her home a destructive white worm, with 
brown points at each end, which had 
made holes through a silk shawl and a 
carpet. It seems to be a stranger in 
these parts. 

—Bethlehem Lodge of Masons has 
elected the following officers: John G. 
Rowe, W. M.; Charles A. Price, S. W.; 
Charles B. Adams, J. W.; Treby John- 
son, Treas. ; J. E. Blanchard, Sec.; Alfred 
: om, S. D.; Thomas H. Bodge, 

—On Tuesday a constitution was 
adopted by the Maine Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation at their meeting in this city. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Rev. J. S. Williamson, Au- 
gusta; Vice President, Rev. J. C. Per- 
kins, Portland; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Rev. R. W. Plant, Gardiner. 

—Thursday night was ‘Hallow Eve,” 
the great festival of the dead, when their 
bonds are loosed, and they revel with 
mad joy in the life of the living. And if 
on that night you hear footsteps follow- 
ing you, beware of looking around, it is 
the dead who are behind you; and if you 
—_ their glance, assuredly you must 

e. 

—Hon,. Charles R. Whitten, ex-State 
Bank Examiner, has accepted the posi- 
tion of New England representative of 
the German-American Investment Com- 
pany, 52 Wall street, New York city. 
He will enter the employ of the com- 
pany immediately. Mr. and Mrs. Whit- 
ten will continue to make their home in 
Augusta. 

—Ivory H. Robinson, principal of the 
Washington Academy, died, Monday, of 
typhoid fever. He was a graduate of 
Bowdoin, class of 87. He leaves a wid- 
ow and two children. He wasason of 
the late Ivory Robinson of this city, and 
ahalf brother of Miss Lizzie G. Robin- 
son and Mis. George F. North of this 
city, and a gentleman of great promise in 
his chosen profession. 

—Mr. G. A. Robertson returned on 
Saturday from his educational trip into 
the Aroostook. At the institutes and 
teachers’ meetings there he met bright 
and accomplished young teachers, grad- 
uates from our normal schools, and who 
are doing excellent work. The schools 
in the county are making marked and 
steady advance, adopting all the im- 
proved methods, hungry to learn every- 
thing that would be for their advantage. 

—Mr. Dennis Berry, who died on 
Wednesday, at the age of 86 years, had 
both hands and a portion of each arm 
blown off by a premature discharge of a 
cannon when a salute was being tired at 
the nomination of Douglass. The gun 
was located on the east side of the river, 
and the ramrod was shot across the 
river, and into a field near Hon. J. W. 
Bradbury's residence. The aged man 
got a pension of $12a month from the 
United States and $5 from the Maine 
pension agency. 

—A court of Foresters was organized 
in this city, Friday evening, with the 
following officers: James W. Wiley, 
C. R.; Geo. E. Gorman, S. C. R.; W. J. 
Buchanan, Treasurer; Daniel Walton, 
F. S.; Frank Taggart, R. S.; H. C. 
Ferris, S. W.; Geo. McCartney, J. W.; 
Lee Van Horn, S. B.; Geo. Long, J. B.; 
Dr. R. J. Martin, court physician; Trus- 
tees, J. J. Maher, Wallace Percival, 
Jonn W. Quinn. The court starts with 
a charter membership of 35. All are 
very enthusiastic over the work, witha 
determination to make Court Capital 
second to none in the State. 

—The hundreds which so thoroughly 
enjoyed the presentation of the cele- 
brated Passion Play, at the Universalist 
church, last winter, by the noted plat- 
form lecturer, Rev. J. J. Lewis of Bos- 
ton, will be pleased to learn that another 
opportunity is to be offered them to 
witness again the very superior views of 
this most wonderful presentation of t e 
life of Jesus, and hear again the descrip- 
tion of its production by Dr. Lewis, who 
has attended the play so many times in 
Oberammergau. The views are marvels 
of excellence in themselves, and the 
Universalist church should be crowded 
pext Tuesday evening, Nov. 12th. 

—Not being able to catch a deer dur- 
ing his Aroostook trip, though he saw 
several, Mr. G. A. Robertson did bring 
home a natural curiosity, dug from the 
virgin soil, which beats anything in that 
line we have yet seen. It is a potato 
grown in exactly the shape of a frog, 
which is hed or “squat” on a larger 





potato. potato frog holds in its 
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forward claws two miniature potatoes, 
perfectly formed, and seized with a grip 
as though the frog were afraid of losing 
them. This frog has a tail attachment 
which is thrown protectingly ‘dyer the 
potato on which it sits. This great 
natural curiosity Mr. Robertson brought 
from Frenchville, near Van Buren. 

—On Sunday evening, at the Univer- 
salist church, Mrs. H. A. Wing of Lew- 
iston gave her talk on “Tables,” much 
to the edification and enjoyment of the 
good sized audience gathered there. 
Arguing from the simple ‘sums’ in 
arithmetic, with which we all struggled 
in our younger days, she made the 
figures apply in solving the problems of 
actual life, weaving in addition, sub- 
traction, fractions, interest, etc. She 
gave some striking examples, in which 
kind deeds and pleasant words formed a 
delightful feature. As large sums are 
made up from a multiplicity of units, so 
are our lives made up of things that of 
themselves and taken alone seem ex- 
ceedingly small and trifling. It wasa 
very pretty and useful talk. 

—Almost a royal christening took 
place Thursday afternoon, at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Whitney, on 
State street. It was the christening of 
their little son, Edward Allen (named 
for his uncle, E. C. Allen.) Rev. A. 
Fitzroy Chase, President of Bucksport 
Seminary, who performed the ceremony, 
also officiated at the marriage of Mr. 
and Mrs. Whitney, two years ago. The 
decorations were very beautiful, of palms 
and ferns, with chrysanthemums and 
The music was exceptionally 
fine, Mr. Harry Perry, playing several 
charming selections, assisted by Mr. C. 
L. Higgins, cornetist. A pleasing fea- 
ture of the event was that it occurred on 
the 83d birthday anniversary of little 
Edward’s maternal grandmother, Mrs. 
Julia M. Allen. The poem was written 
by Mrs. Emma Huntington Nason, who 
was expected to be present, but was un- 
avoidably detained. Many members of 
the family and friends were present. 

—Mr. C. Palmer Emerson of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., formerly of the Maine 
Farmer composing room, has taken unto 
himself a wife, a piece of business in 
which every young man ought to en- 
gage. The name of the bride is Fraulein 
Marie L. Hogrefe of Hanover, Germany. 
There is quite an interesting romance 
connected vith this wedding. Mr. 
Emerson has been for some years inter- 
ested in the international language, Vol- 
apik. In his efforts to promote interest 
in this movement he came into corres- 
pondence with a number of foreigners, 
among whom was Fraulein Hogrefe. 
The correspondence, which began in a 
purely business way, led to a warm 
friendship, and when, during the season 
past, the lady came to America, Mr. 
Emerson met her at the ship’s landing. 
Their personal acquaintance confirmed 
the impressions they had received by 
correspondence, and the wedding re- 
sulted) 





The Line Determined. _ 

The commissioners appointed to define 
the line between Readfield and Winthrop 
filed their decision, Thursday, with the 
Supreme Judicial Court, giving the dis- 
puted territory, Craig’s Point, to Win- 
throp. 

This has been a long and bitter strug- 
gle, and both towns have claimed the 
ownership of the above named piece of 
property. 

While Readfield has collected taxes on 
the land for many years, not until there 
had been several cottages erected on the 
point did Winthrop claim the ownership, 
and then began the controversy. The 
line formerly took in what is now the 
George Sedgley farm, then owned by 
George and Benjamin Manson, and by 
an act of the legislature of Massachu- 
setts on Feb. 24, 1810, the line between 
the two towns was changed, setting off 
George and Benjamin Manson to the 
town of Winthrop. There was no con- 
troversy over the line except between 
the east and west shores of Lake Maran- 
ocook, Readfield claiming that the line 
should run south from the monument 
in the grove intersecting the original line 
at the nearest point, while Winthrop 
claimed it should run straight across, 
striking the monument on the east shore. 

After several hearings a commission, 
consisting of Leslie C. Cornish, Esq., 
Frederick Danforth and William B. 
Getchell, was chosen to determine the 
true line. The commissioners in their 
report say they have carefully considered 
the question, and the conclusion is that 
the line claimed by the town of Winthrop 
is the true line. 

L. T. Carleton, Esq., was counsel for 
the town of Winthrop and Bean & Bean 
for Readfield. 


Gave His Life for the Sick. 

Dr. W. A. Albee, Chairman of the 
Board of Health in Rockland, and one of 
the most prominent Masons in this State, 
died early Saturday morning, after a 
short sickness, of diphtheria. 

When the contagion broke out with 
some severity in Rockland, afew weeks 
ago, Dr. Albee, in his official capacity, 
was indefatigable in his efforts to pre- 
vent itsspread. Monday, when all danger 
was considered past, he contracted a 
bad case of diphtheria while treating an 
afflicted patient, and rallied, only to 
suffer a relapse, from which he died 
Saturday morning. He was opposed to 
anti-toxine, but on Friday submitted to 
an injection. It was all in vain. 

Dr. Albee was one of the leading 
physicians in the State. He was a native 
of Knox county, and was educated at 
Colby University and Maine Medical Col- 
lege, where he received his degree 28 
years ago. He then took a special 
course at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons at New York. He soon after 
located at Union, where he practiced 
for 16 years, when he moved to Camden. 
He came to Rockland two years ago. 

Dr. Albee was the first Vice President 
of the Maine Medical Association. He 
was an earnest worker in Masonic circles, 
being a member of Union Lodge, F. 
and A. M., King Solomon Chapter, R. A. 
M., of Rockland, Past Eminent Com- 
mander of Claremont Commandery, K. 
T., second officer of King Hiram Council, 
R. and S. M., and Golden Rod Chapter, 
O. E.S. Last year he was Grand Junior 
Warden of the Grand Commandery of 
Maine, and at the time of his death was 
Grand Senior Warden. He was alsoa 
member of Union Lodge of Odd Fellows. 

Diphtheria as an epidemic seems to 
have died out at Rockland, and it seéms 
sad that Dr. Albee, who has. done so 
much for the sick, should fall as its last 
victim. 








Atthe annual meeting of the North- 
ern Cumberland Agricultural Society, 
held on the 2d inst., the following offi- 
cers were chosen: President, Richard 
Cook; Vice Presidents, A. C. Buck, 
Andrew Chute; Secretary, Richard W. 
Fogg; Treasurer, James Thomes; Trus- 
tees, James Thomes, Josiah Strout, 
John Johnson, S. F. Jordan, Washing- 
ton Chaplin, 2d, Peter Jordan, M. T. 





co _ 
—Probate Court next Monday, 
—Radical repairs are bei 
the Methodist church in Geta "= 
—The applications for admissi 
the Soldiers’ Home, Togus, are mana 
—Alva Gordon of North Monmouth 
harvested 150 bushels of ears of corn thi 
season from 11¢ acres of land. . 
—A patent was granted, Tuesday 
Arthur M. Burnham of Gardiner 
mop wringer. ; . 
—Wallace E. Berry of Winthr: 
uty Sheriff, has shot 64 partridges rs 
season and 20 wooke ck. Wallace is a 
mighty hunter. ” 
—A two years old daughter of Irv; 
Bugbee was fatally burned at Oakland 
Monday morning, while playing near a 
stove. She died in about an hour. 
—Richard Dunn, one of Hallowe) 
oldest citizens, was stricken = 
shock of paralysis, Sunday afternoon 
and now lies in a critical condition and 
can live but a few days. 
—There is said to bea movement in 
progress for the Quakers in Wip. 
throp village to organize themselves 
into a society, and either purchase or 
lease the Universalist church for a meet- 
ing house. These parties now attend 
the meeting at Winthrop Centre. 
—Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey of Winthrop 


is visiting her father, Mr. Daniel Johyp. 
son, at Cornwall-on-the Hudson. She 
intends to remain there until about Jan. 
uary Ist, when she will return to Port. 
land, leaving a few days after for the 
Holy Land. 


—Burleigh, the four years old son of L. 
B. Wing of Wing’s laundry, Waterville 
fell out of a back door to the laundry. 15 
feet to the ground, Friday forenoop. 
He was considerably bruised and shaken 
up, but fortunately no bones were 
broken. 

—The first serious accident that has 
occurred to a football player in Water- 
ville, the present season, befell a jad 
named Charlie Chipman, who is twelve 
or fourteen years old, the other forenoon. 
Chipman was fooling with a football 
with some companions on the (Colby 
field and got thrown down under a lot 
of other boys in a scrimmage after the 
ball. In his fall he struck in such a po- 
sition as to suffer a fracture of the thigh, 

—The new soldiers’ and sailors’ monu- 


ment for the Bath G. A. R. will be built 
by the Hallqwvell Granite Company. It 
will be entirely of granite, will cost $1150, 
and will rise over 16 feet from the 
ground. It will be nearly a fac-simile of 
the monument in front of the Court 
House in Auburn—a soldier standing on 


a pedestal. The monument will go into 
Oak Grove cemetery at Bath, and be 


ready for dedication next Memorial day 
—Besides being a good grocer, and 
making that his main business, Mr. ©. s, 


Green of West Gardiner is quite a farmer. 
He raised this year 227 bushels of sugar 
beets on one-third of an acre of land 
nice, sweet beets, which he feeds to cattle 
and swine, Last year on this plot he 
planted corn with dressing and this year 
put on 500 Ibs. of dressing. One beet 
weighed 11'¢ lbs. Mr. Green has also 
this year raised 153 bushel baskets full 
of bright yellow corn on an acre of land. 

—Arthur Fuller, son of J. Warren 
Fuller, of Fuller Bros., Hallowell, died 
Tuesday night. In the afternoon lhe 
had an operation performed by Pr. 
Thayer of Waterville, for appendicitis, 
and did not rally, dying during the 
night. He worked in the foundry with 
his father, and was a most exemplary 
young man, some twenty-one years of 
age. He was soon to be married, 
having the house in which he was to 
live all ready for housekeeping. 

—Capt. George Jewett died in Water- 
ville on Wednesday. He was born in 
Clinton in 1824, and was the oldest 
steamboat captain on the upper Kenne 
bec, commanding the Halifax for a num- 
ber of years. After leaving steam-boat- 
ing, the Captain became a stage-driver 
and from this went into the livery stable 
business, hiring the Elmwood and Silver 
street stables in Waterville, and as such 
is known to almost every traveling man 
who travels in Maine. He leaves two 
brothers, Martin and John Jewett of 
Clinton, a son, Capt. Frank Jewett, cap- 
tain of asteamer on the Pacific coast, 
and a daughter, Mrs. Annie Gowan. 

—A “Dr.” Hammond, who a few 
months ago went to Hallowell, and got 
into the good graces of the people there, 
proves to be aswindler, and on Friday 
skipped the town. He had hung out his 
shingle as a physician, and it is said had 
considerable practice. We do not learn 
that he left a large amount of unpaid 
bills. Among 4000 photographs in a 
rogues’ gallery was found a photograph 
that looks like him, with this descrip 


tion: “Rev. Dr. Wm. Hammond, thief 
confidence man, bigamist, adulterer, 
abortionist and all-round crook and 
skin.” Complaint has been entered 


against him by Franklin Falls, \. lf 
authorities. The ‘officers here do not 
know where he has gone. 


Ram Rejected. 
The official speed of the Ammen lam 
Katahdin is 16.13 knots, as reported to 


Secretary Herbert on Saturday, by the 
trial board, and the vessel stands reject- 
ed under the contract, bearing the dis 
tinction of being the first vessel of the 


new navy failing to reach contract 
requirements. Unless special provision 
is made by the next session of Congress, 
the Bath Iron Works of Maine, which 
built the hull and machinery, must rely 
upon selling her to some foreign govern 
ment to recoup their expenditures, 10 
which case a complication would arise, 
as $700,000 worth of armor belonging to 
the United States is fastened in place 0D 
the vessel, and is valueless for other 
purposes. 

Secretary Herbert on Saturday aw ard- 
ed the contracts for the six composite 
gunboats authorized by the last Com 
gress. Two of the vessels will be built 
by the Bath Iron Works at Bath, Maine. 
Seven hundred men’ will be employed 
this winter at the Works. 

The failure of the Katahdin is due to 


faults in her design, not to any fault of 
the builders, who went by the designs 
given to them. They contracted, how- 
ever, to bring her up to a certain rate ot 
speed. As they are entirely free from 
blame they will probably ask ( ongre®s 
to buy the ram. They can do so with 
good grace, as the faulty design wa 
furnished to them by the Naval Depart 
ment. It will be a great blow to the 


Iron Works Company unless Congress 
comes to its relief.’ 





Supreme Judicial Court at Augusta. 

In the suit Dr. L. G. Bunker of Water- 
ville against C. H. Nelson of Waterville, 
for $10,000 damages (the suit grow 
ing out of the shooting affair), the jury 
after being out three-quarters ot aD 
hour, brought a verdict awarding the 
plaintiff $2616.66. Joanna S. Haynes v* 
David F. Austin, for slander. Verdict 
for plaintiff for $10. 


At Long Pond, near Saranac Lake, the 
other night, a Mrs. Denison of New York, 
who was in camp with her husband, w4* 
awakened by the growling of @ bear. 
Donning a dressing gown, she took her 
rifle and went outside the tent. Thirty 
feet away was a big black mountain bear. 
She fired and the animal fell dead. Mrs. 
Denison killed a bear under similar cir 








cumstances last year. 
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items of Maine Actos 


Sen ‘cottages to cost $20,000 are to be 
erected in Rockland, all in a row. 

G. A. Savage has been appointed Post- 
master at Asticon, Mt. Desert, vice F. L. 
Savage. 

G. A. Leighton has been appointed 
postmaster at Indian River, vice Louise 

M. Leighton. 

c. A. Leighton has been appointed 
Postmaster at Indian River, vice L. M. 
Leighton, resigned. 

John F. Colby, Esq., member of the 
firm of the Wood & Bishop Co., Bangor, 
died last week after only two days’ sick- 
ness. 

At a special meeting held in Skowhe- 
gan, Saturday, the town voted to raise 
the sum of $1000 to finish macadamizing 
Madison street. 

That Five Islands will have a new 
hotel another season is now assured. 
The new house is to go up near the rink 
and will be a nice one. 

The safes in F. B. Perkins’ coal office 
and D. H. Goodwin’s meat market, Ken- 
nebunkport, were blown open about 2.15 
Saturday morning, and $20 secured. 

County Treasurer of Lincoln county, 
Isaac G. Williamson of Wiscasset died, 
Tuesday night. He was a prominent re- 

publican politician, and collector of taxes 
* Wiscasset for many years. 

John Smith of Brighton caught a large 
bear last week. He got fat enough from 
the body to make two gallons of oil, 
which will bring four dollars a gallon, 
and will receive five dollars bounty and 
thinks the skin will bring twenty dollars, 

George Freddet, aged fourteen, an 
employé at the Laconia mills in Saco, is 
ina critical condition as the result of a 
stab accidentally received from a spindle 
in the hands of a fellow workman. The 
spindle penetrated his lung. 

The woolen mills at Madison are both 
running now, but the pulp mill shut 
down for want of water. The work on 
the new stone dam is progressing quite 

rapidly, though they are having some 
trouble to keep the coffer dam sufficient- 
ly tight to keep the water out. When 
completed this will be one of the best, if 
not the best, dam on the river. 

Rodney C. Boyd, formerly a prominent 
dealer in fruits and confectionery in 
Bangor, for many years a member of the 
firm of A. L. & R. C. Boyd, is a mental 
wreck, much to the sorrow of many rela- 
tives and friends. On Friday night at a 
meeting of the municipal officers, it was 
voted to commit Mr. Boyd to the State 
Asylum for the insane in Augusta. He 
is not considered dangerous, but his rel- 
atives thought it best to place him under 
proper care and surveillance. 

Albert R. Clark, a section hand on the 
Knox & Lincoln division of the Maine 
Central, living about a mile and a half 
from Waldoboro village, on the North 
Waldoboro road, committed suicide by 
hanging, Friday morning. He was very 
severely injured some two years ago by 
being thrown from a hand car, has had 
much sickness and trouble, which with 
a law suit pending in the S. J. Court, 
seems to have rendered him insane. He 
got up at an early hour, did his chores 
and then hanged himself in the stable. 
An inquest was not deemed necessary. 

Edna Hutchins of New Siberia, Stacy- 
ville, who was nearly killed by her father 
a few weeks ago, in now at the home of 
the grandfather. The family have vacat- 
ed their house in New Siberia and are 
living with Mrs. Hutchins’ father (Joseph 
Cushman) in Sherman. Edna’s wounds 
are healing rapidly for such serious ones, 
and she is able to be about again. The 
family now declare the father insane. 
John Cushman (Mrs, Hutchins’ brother), 
who, by the way, has not spoken to 
Hutchins for years, recently visited him 
in Bangor jail and repurts him insane. 

Fifteen creditors of Payson S. Lane, 
the Vinalhaven building contractor, rep- 
resenting claims to the amount of $2000, 
appeared before Judge Meservey at a 
special session of the Insolvency Court 
of Knox county, Thursday, and were 
successful in petitioning him into in- 
solvency. Arthur S. Littlefield, appear- 
ing in behalf of H. P. Sargent & Son of 
Bangor, opposed the petition, but in 
vain. This firm sues for $2000 and has 
attached Lane’s property. Payson Lane 
has been missing from his Vinalhaven 
home several weeks, a fact which aroused 
suspicion upon the part of his creditors, 
and led to their subsequent action. He 
leaves liabilities to the extent of over 
$6000 and assets of perhaps $2000. 

Thursday morning during the fore- 
noon recess, two of the scholars of the 
South Portland Grammar School became 
engaged in a slight quarrel. Charlie 
Wilson was in some way tantalizing 
Harry McDonald, who had a knife in his 
hands and warned the Wilson boy to 
desist his fooling, saying he would cut 
him if he did not. But the Wilson boy 
felt no alarm and continued his antics. 
The McDonald boy became mad and 
stabbed his assailant in the back with 
the knife, inflicting a serious wound in 
a very dangerous position. The Wilson 
boy was removed to his home, where the 
wound was dressed. McDonald was 
bound over to the January term under 

$200 bonds. 

Miss Jennie Murphy of Roxbury, Mass., 
who has been visiting in Mill Town, 
came down to Eastport, to take the boat 
for Boston. While there Monday she 
evidently became depressed over some 
hews she read in the Boston papers. 
Coming up town she purchased lauda- 
hum, returned to the boat and swallowed 
the poison and then attempted to jump 
overboard, She was caught just in time 
by J. B. O'Connell of Boston, who hap- 
pened to be near, who brought her back 
to her stateroom, when she told about 
the laudanum. Physicians were called 
and administered an antidote. She will 
doubtless recover. She is twenty years 
old and will tell nothing as to the cause 
of the suicidal attempt. 











Growth | of M Maine. 

From figures obtained by Labor Com- 
missioner Matthews, it is estimated that 
Maine has a population of 736,000 in 
1895, as compared with 722,000 for 1894. 
This isa gain of more than 14,000 over 
ISM, and 75,000 over 1890. 

These figures are estimated from polls, 
as reported by the Town Assessors. A 
poll is not merely a voter, as some think, 
but any male resident 21 years old or 
Over, 

In 1880 the census showed a popula- 
tion of 648,936. The polls, that year, 
numbered 160, 569. The ratio of these 
is 4.041, It is on the basis of calculation 
that this population is estimated. One 
instance alone, however, has not deter- 
mined this ratio, for in 1890 it was again 
Computed, with that ratio as a basis of 
rec koning, and results tallied with actual 
census to within 200. Thus, unless 
the women and children have greatly 
decreased in numbers in proportion to 
the number of polls, which does not 
Seem atall likely, the estimation of 
4.041 inhabitants to every one poll is a 
very conservative one, and the conse- 
{vent estimation of 736,000 in undoubt- 
edly not at all exaggerated. 





The sum of $25,976.70 has been paid 
in to the State treasury to date, on 
count of dog licenses collected during 


the present year. In 1898, the amount 
received to Nov. 1, was $37, 858.35, and 
in 1894, the sum of $27,896 had ‘been 


Rich 
Red Blood 


Is the Foundation of the Wonderful Cures 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

That is Why the cures by Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla are CURES. 

That is Why Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures 
the severest cases of Scrofula, Salt Rheum 
and other blood diseases. 

That is Why it overcomes That Tired 
Feeling, strengthens the nerves, gives 
energy in place of exhaustion. 

That is Why the sales of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla have increased year after year, 
until now it requires the largest Labora- 
tory in the world. That is Why 


Hood's 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the Only True Blood Purifier promi- 
nently in the public eye today. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, $1. 


t b ious! 
Hood’s s Pills Hood’ sSarsaparila, “Boe. 


Patriotic ‘Words. 

A large audience, composed chiefly of 
veterans, Thursday night, heard Gen. 
John B. Gordon, of Confederate fame, 
deliver a lecture in Plymouth church, 
Indianapolis, Ind., on ‘‘The last days of 
the Confederacy.” 

After talking two hours, the striking 
incident occurred of a Northern audience 
calling out toarebel general, who was 
promising to stop, ‘‘Go on, go on.” 

General Gordon referred to this as 
showing the completeness of reconcilia- 
tion. 

The address was received with con- 
tinuous evidences of favor. 

The following is ex-President Harri- 
sun’s introductory address: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: I don’t be- 
lieve a lecture of Bismarck on the last 
days of the Franco-Prussian war would 
be listened to in Paris, but we shall 
listen to-night, not only without preju- 
dice, but with very great pleasure, to a 
lecture from that distinguished soldier 
and statesman, General Gordon of 
Georgia. The two conditions are widely 
different. We have not lost Alsace and 
Lorraine. We have not lost any terri- 
tory. Weare to-night again a Union of 
all the States, under one flag, loved by 
all its people. We are cherishing no 
revenge; we are to-night asking only 
this question of any man, “Does he love 
the Constitution and the flag?” (Ap- 
plause.) And this question our dis- 
tinguished friend has already doubly 
answered. (Applause.) There was 
some good accruing that long and bloody 
strife, and we learned to have a better 
appreciation of each other. Before the 
war the South undervalued the North 
and the North undervalued the South. 
In that struggle we learned to value 
each other for what we are worth, and 
to find in each other that courage, that 
endurance, that devotion to a cause 
which is characteristic of Americans, 
and made us one in spite of our strife, 
and not that only, for should I go through 
the catalogue, it has given us a mag- 
nificent preparation for the next war. 
(Applause.) 

“There was a great deal of discussion 
during the war, and there has been a 
great deal of military criticism since as to 
the relative advantage possessed by the 
Confederate and the Union armies. We 
had ample war material and larger pop- 
ulation. All of these questions have 
been discussed. Perhaps we did not 
have a fair test of who were the better 
men, but if this country should ever 
again assemble a great army, and 
Georgia should charge with Indiana, 
then we should know, and woe to those 
that must meet that resistless charge. 
It is a subject of profound gratification 
and rejoicing to every true American 
that the prejudice and asperity both of 
the anti-war discussion and of the war 
itself are being wiped out, and that we 
are to-day one in our love for this flag, 
one in our adherences to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and that we 
present to every foreign foe that 
threatens us a united, solid, courageous 
people.”’ (Applause. ) 


Orr’s Island Locals, 


The King Philip corn, which is now 
raised in Topsham by Jolin 8S. Knight, 
was first planted here by Brigadier Gen- 
eral Samuel Tompson. His granddaugh- 
ter kept a trace of this corn in her house 
for twenty years.—Gypsum came from 
Nova Scotia; itis brought to this State 
in schooners. It isa plaster rock used in 
fertilizers.—Along the seashore is fertil- 
izer material enough thrown away by 
the fishermen to amount to thousands of 
dollars, if itconld be exported to the 
farmers, which I think could be done at 
a very little expense by establishing 
manufacturing places along the coast 
and exporting it by water into Gardiner 
on the Kennebec river and a number of 
other places.—G. W. Stilson of Great 
Island raised from seven-eighths of an 
acre, 100 bushels of potatoes and 400 
bushels of turnips. This sounds rather 
impossible, butis a fact. He planted his 
potatoes early in the spring. He then 
planted his turnip seed between the rows 
ef potatoes, after he had cultivated and 
hoed his potatoes for the last time. 
Now, if this isn’t Yankee farming, what 
do you call it? Now you take the aver- 
age Maine farmer, that is, I mean the 
lazy one, he will do just enough to pay 
his grocery bill and keep himself in 
chewing tobacco. Tell about California! 
Just see the amount of fruit that can be 
raised in the old State of Maine—that is, 
if the farmers would only push the 
business. 






















Will a Hen 
Lay Eggs 








When she is fed on a grain diet, 
or any diet in which she fails 
' to find egg-making 
Eggs are composed largely of 
albumen; and this is furnished in 
tid igested form in Bow- 
xi ker’s Animal Meal, made from 
bones and fresh, 
sweet meat, thoroughly cooked, 
and pulverized into a clean, sweet 
meal which hens and chicks eat jj 
greedily when mixed with their | 
other food. 


It makes hens lay; 
It makes chickens grow. 

Enough for ro hens 3 months, $1. 
Four times as —y he Ear inc 25. 
Little book, ‘ 


» Bowker £3"Cniam st, Boston, 


elements? 


an easily d 





fresh, sweet 













BB. Ww. VWwhi 








at Law, Broker and Dealer in 
170 Water St., Augusta. Me. 





THE NATIONAL GRANGE. 


MASTER’S OFFICE, | 
MAYSVILLE CENTER, Nov. 4, 95. § 

To the Patrons of Husbandry of Maine: 
Information has just been received of 
the following arrangements in regard to 
railroad rates from Maine to the meeting 
of the National Grange at Worcester, 
Mass., commencing Nov. 13th: 

Tickets to Boston and return will he 
sold for one fare from the following sta- 
tions, viz: Auburn, Augusta, Bangor, 
Bath, Biddeford, Bucksport, Calais, 
Dover, Farmington, Fryeburg, Lewiston, 
Newport Junction, Skowhegan. At 
Portland, round trip tickets to Worcester 
and return will be sold via Rock Junction 
and Epping for $4.30, and via Boston 
and Oakdale for $4.80. 

The Master of the Maine State Grange 
will be at the Bay State House, Worces- 
ter, where he will be happy to welcome 
any and all patrons from Maine. 

Fraternally, 
EDWARD WIGGIN, Master. 

The chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Grange has issued 
a circular giving the programme. 

In addition to the routine business of 
the National Grange, the following are 
the important events of the session: 

Thursday, November 14th, at 2 o’clock 
P. M., at Mechanics Hall, a public recep- 
tion to the National Grange will be 
given by the Governors of the several 
New England States and the Mayor of 
the city of Worcester. 

The sixth degree of the order—degree 
of Flora—will be conferred in the same 
hall at 7.30 o’clock in the evening. At 
90 ‘clock the Massachusetts State Grange 
will present illustrations of the subor- 
dinate Grange degrees. 

Friday, November 15th, the seventh 
degree of the order—degree of Ceres— 
will be conferred in Mechanics Hall at 
2 o’clock P. M., and at8 o’clock in the 
evening. 

Saturday, November 16th, the State 
Granges of New England will entertain 
their guests by an excursion to historic 
Plymouth and adinner at the Samoset 
House. 





A Raider of Hen-coops. 

A champion chicken thief in Boston 
has come to grief. His name is Charles 
Pike, and within the space of two years 
his soul has been stained with the blood 
of 10,000 chickens. The fellow isa liar 
as well as thief, and probably lies about 
his name. Pike had developed quite a 
trade among the residents of Leverett, 
Green, Chambers and other streets at 
West end. As he charged but 10 centsa 
pound for them, he obtained quite a cus- 
tom. More than that, the purchasers 
could always rely on the fact that the 
chickens were fresh, for he killed them 
on the morning of the day of sale, and 
plucked them at the West end. 

He told his customers he had two 
farms somewhere in the country. So far 
as known, he neglected to mention where, 
and if he did tell anybody that person 
would have been unable to find even one 
of the aforesaid farms had he been look- 
ing for it. Pike’s customers saw no rea- 
son to question his veracity. He came 
to Boston every morning with a couple 
of dozen chickens whose necks had been 
wrung but a few hours before, and they 
knew he plucked them at 43 Leverett 
street. Before he went to that house he 
used to pluck them at a house on Lowell 
street. For the privilege of using the 
back sheds of these houses for plucking 
purposes, it was his custom to give the 
occupants the feathers, and there is now 
at the Leverett street house a couple of 
feather beds, two or three bolsters and 
several pillows stuffed with the ‘‘fur’’ of 
the poor bipeds ruthlessly disturbed in 
their country roosts by Pike, their necks 
wrung ina hurry and then brought to 
Boston. At the Lowell street house the 
contents of several fine beds were ob- 
tained in the same manner. 

This arrangement is known to have 
gone on for a year or two. Mr. Pike 
would take a conple of grips, large size, 
and leave town on a late freight train 
and return in the early morning with 
these same bags stuffed with chickens. 
He would go to his Boston rendezvous, 
pluck the chickens and then sell them in 
time for dinner. No wonder he could sell 
under the market price. It cost him 
nothing for car fare and nothing for his 
“crop,” except the trouble of going after 
it. 

But on Friday afternoon the 25th, Pike 
failed to appear with his chickens. His 
customers were at a loss to account for 
But the cause was soon 

Late on the previous 
evening there was a commotion among 
the feathered tenants of the chicken coop 
of Mr. Donald N. Houston of Wakefield, 
and Mr. Houston, being a prudent man, 
went out to investigate, taking with him 
his Winchester rifle. He found there 
was'a manin his hen coop. The man 
didn’t wait for but one invitation to “‘get,”’ 
but “got”? at once. But he left behind 
him a hat and two grips. This makes 
significant the point that on the follow- 
ing afternoon Mr. Pike was wearing a 
new hat and was intending to buy some 
new bags. In one of the bags left behind 
was a bill of fare of the Causeway street 
restaurant, and this was the slight clew 
which led to Mr. Pike’s arrest. On be- 
ing arrested, Mr. Pike didn’t have much 
to say, except that he was an honest 
farmer, and that the arrest "was an out- 
rage. A diary was found on his person 
with an account of how many chickens 
had been obtained each night. It is 
mighty interesting reading. It shows 
that he averaged all the way from a 
dozen to ascore of birds every night, and 
they place the total at about 10,000. He 
also carried a pocket kit of tools, a lot of 
false keys, and he had about $40 in 
money. He had just finished taking 
orders for Thanksgiving turkeys which 
he was going to obtain from his uncle, 
“away in the country,” but the present 
outlook is that the would-be purchasers 
wiil have to go to the provision man, 
who pays a store rent, somewhere, and 
give him the market price, unless they 
desire to forego the anticipated pleasure. 


his absence. 
made known. 





Waldoboro has, among other good 
things, a flourishing shoe factory, a first 
class clothing manufactory, a splendid 
corn and pea packing plant, one of the 
best steam laundries, a fine variety wood 
working mill, several grain mills, numer- 
ous lumber mills, a superior granite 
quarry, a complete newspaper and job 
printing office, a rushing confectionery 
manufactory, a well equipped lumber 
yard, a busy sail loft, and many of these 
industries are running nights to fill 
orders. Compare Waldoboro with other 
towns and stop grumbling, says the 





News. 








GRANGE NEWS AND NOTES. 


—Wednesday morning, Oct. 30th, 
dawned clear, though cold, and patrons 
throughout Sagadahoc county started at 
an early hour for the Pomona Grange, 
which was held with Sagadahoc Grange 
at their new hall at Bowdoin Center. 
The Grange was opened by Worthy Mas- 
ter Mallett; the officers, with one or two 
exceptions, in their places. First came 
music by the choir. Most of the fore- 
noon was taken by conferring the 5th 
degree upon a class of 28 in full form. 
It was carried out in the most perfect 
and impressive manner, from beginning 
to end, that it has ever been worked in 
this county. When the class came be- 
fore the Court of Pomona, and the cur- 
tain rose, the stage presented a picture 
seldom seen in our county Granges; in 
the background were several traces of 
beautiful golden corn, draped in an 
artistic manner. In the center of the 
stage, and near the front, was a large 
pyramid of vegetables and fruits, com- 
mencing at the bottom with large squash 
and pumpkins, it tapered up, round after 
round of fruit and vegetables, to the top, 
which was crowned with flowers. On 
the right hand side of this was a smaller 
pyramid composed of the small fruits of 
the farm and seeds of various kinds in 
glass jars. While on the other side of 
the centerpiece was a large stand com- 
pletely banked with flowers, mostly in 
bloom. It was the most imposing array 
of the kind we ever saw. At the front 
of the stage hung several flags, and a 
very pretty feature of the occasion was 
when Sister Lulu Smith stepped beneath 
the flags and recited a poem, which was 
a welcome to the candidates. After the 
degree was completed, all were invited 
to the spacious dining hall below to par- 
take of dinner—such a dinner as only 
patrons can serve—everything was of 
the nicest kind and an abundance of it, 
plenty for the multitude and to spare. 
We heard a sister remark, ‘‘That after 
all had eaten, a large basket of food was 
sent a poorfamily.”” After dinner, when 
the census was taken, it was found that 
every Grange in the county was repre- 
sented. There were present 196, in- 
cluding 27 from Lewiston Grange. It 
was the largest Pomona gathering ever 
held in Sagadahoc county; some had 
driven 20 and 25 miles to be present. 
What else would induce farmers and 
their wives to ride that distance on a 
cold day? Sister Lulu Smith gave a 
pleasing recitation. Sister Eliza Doug- 
las read a well prepared paper on flowers, 
which called out some remarks on the 
subject from other sisters. Others on 
the programme asked to have their parts 
laid aside in order that Bro. G. M. 
Twitchell, who was present, might givé 
one of his talks on Grange work, which 
he did in a pleasing and instructive 
manner. Many good ideas were gleaned 
from his remarks, to which all present 
listened with interest. All returned 
home voting the day well spent. 

Richmond. Maks. 8S. B. HATHORNE. 

—Now is the time for active work all 
along the line, and every Grange which 
has not mapped out a programme for 
the winter months should do so at once. 
These are the fruit bearing months of 
the year, and the long winter evenings 
afford a grand opportunity for growth. 

—The question of activity in any 
Grange rests not with those outside, but 
those within. Instead of sitting about 
the fire and bemoaning the deadness of 
the members, just set the forces at work 
doing something and there will be life 
and growth. The remedy most efficient 
for the ills which beset, may easily be 
found by going to work and doing some- 
thing. 

—Next week the National Grange will 
open at Worcester, Mass., and there is 
promise of a large attendance from 
Maine. Worcester is a beautiful city, 
and in it there isone of the most hos- 
pitable Granges in New England. The 
coming sessions should be the most 
fruitful and interesting of any ever held, 
and every Grange in Maine should 
have an observing member present, to 
gather up the leading facts and bring 
home to set the currents moving a little 
faster. Such opportunities for getting a 
better knowledge of advanced Grange 
work should not be lost sight of by the 
faithful. 


—Addition in numbers seems to be 
the order all along the line this year, 
and the report of the Secretary at the 
coming session at Bangor must be good 
reading in this direction, at least. 

—Winsluw Grange has added fifty 
during the year, seven applications 
having been received at the last meet- 
ing, when a class of six was instructed 
in the final degrees. 

—Prospect Grange is about to begin 
the preparation for a new hall next 
season. 


—The stability of the Grange can be 
measured in no better way than by the 
substantial monuments which are rising 
all through the State, erected bv the 
faithful and owned by the subordinate 
Granges. These halls dot the corners, 
opposite the school houses, at many 
cross roads in the country towns, a 
credit to the members and an honor to 
the State. 

—Victor Grange, Fairfield Center, 
celebrated its twenty-first anniversary 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 29. Over 100 
were present, including 21 of the 29 
charter members who organized the 
Grange 21 years ago. It is worthy of 
note that all the charter members are 
living at the present time. An interest- 
ing programme was carried out, consist- 
ing of recitations, readings, original 
poems and short speeches, followed by a 
tine supper, after which social inter- 
course and games were kept up untila 
late hour. The Grange is in a fine con- 
dition, having a good membership, and 
owning its fine hall and fixtures; also a 
large stable free from debt. 

—There is much of patriotism as well 
as fidelity to this Grange movement, 
and it seemed the most natural thing to 
see the Stars and Stiipes flying over the 
new hall at Bowdoin Center, when the 
patrons of Sagadahec county gathered 
for a feast of reason and flow of soul at 
the late Pomona meeting. The new 
hall, erected last year by the members 
of Sagadahoc Grange, would be a credit 
to any town in the State, both in ex- 
ternal finish and internal arrangements. 
Hall, stage, dining room and kitchen, all 
complete and fully equipped, spoke 
volumes for the enterprise of the mem- 
bers of this wide-awake Grange. One 
hundred and ninety-seven members 
responded to the roll call, some driving 
twenty-five miles to spend the day with 
their neighbors and friends. As the 
fifth degree was to be worked upona 
large class, special attention was given 
to the decorating of the stage, and never 
have we witnessed such an artistic and 
attractive display of the grain-, vege- 
tables, fruits and flowers. This Pomona 
has always been noted for the faithful- 
ness of its working force, and the repu- 
tation is well sustained. That this bears 
fruit, in active energies, for the advance 
of every move calculated to promote the 
influence of the order, is apparent to the 
most casual observer. The dinner 
served by the sisters was ample in quan- 
tity and excellent in quality. Good 
music, promptness, and a willingness to 
respond in carrying out the programme, 
were commendable features noticed. 
The essay by Sister Douglas called out a 
very general expression of opinion from 
the sisters on the subject of flowers, 
their place in the home, and their in- 
fluence on the home life of old and 
young. The clositig half hour was taken 
in a discussion of the present outlook 





for the Grange, what it stands for to-day 
and must to-morrow. Such days are 
helpful to every man and woman who 
takes hours from the usual cares to 
spend with brothers and sisters like- 
minded, and filled with the same desire 
for improvement. There never was a 
day when the Grange occupied so high 
a position in the minds of the people, 
all through New England, as to-day, and 
never had it such an opportunity to 
advance its influence. Let the good 
work flow out to every section, for 
better homes and better farms will 
surely follow, and these mean ter 
conditions for the coming generatio 
Maine. 

—Kennebec Pomona Grange will meet 
with Pittston Grange, Wednesday, Nov. 
13. Programme: 10 A. M., opening exer- 
cises; 10.30, conferring degrees; 11, dis- 
cussion of the following question: ‘‘In 
what way does a Grange benefit a com- 
munity?’ Opened by Dr. G. M. Twitch- 
ell, Bro. J. H. Barton of Windsor, 
and Sister M. F. Ripley of Randolph; 12, 
recess for dinner; 1 P. M., music; ques- 
tion for discussion: ‘‘Resolved, That it 
would be more profitable for the farm- 
ers of Kennebec county to buy grain and 
feed it to dairy stock, thereby increasing 
the supply of plant food on the farm, than 
to buy commercial fertilizers.” Opened 
by Bro. J. Henry Moore of Winthrop, 
Worthy Overseer A. T. Clifford, and Nel- 
son Colburn of Pittston, to be followed 
by general discussion. This question to 
be followed by a discussion of the fol- 
lowing: ‘What crops have I had the 
greatest success and the greatest failures 
with the past season?” 

W. S. Weeks, Lect. 

—One by one the faithful friends are 
dropping out as the great Master calls 
them to larger fields of usefulness. 
They pass from our sight, but only to 
take on broader activities and do more 
efficient service. When the years have 
been well rounded, and the infirmities 
of increasing age weaken the body and 
prevent a man from doing his best, the 
change comes as a relief to him. So has 
it been with our old time friend, Bro. 
J. O. Keyes of Wilton. After many 
years of faithful service to his town and 
county, after a long fight for the organ- 
ization where he has put his best efforts, 
the Grange, and just when the fruit of 
all this labor is beginning to manifes 
itself in so many ways, he who stoo 
faithful when others faltered, falters 
himself and seeks his rest. In that 
home many pleasant hours have been 
spent, and we can testify to his fidelity 
to duty as presented; his loyalty to 
principle, and his faith in the ultimate 
triumph of the purposes of the order. 
As a man, a citizen anda public officer 
he has never faltered or proven recreant 
to his trust. Such a record will always 
be a power for good in any community. 





NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. 


A Proclamation. 
By the President of the United States: 


The constant goodness and forbearance of 
Almighty God which bave been vouchsafed 
to the American people during the year which 
is just past, call for their sincere acknowledg- 
ment and devout gratitude. 

Tothe end, therefore, that we may with 
thankful hearts unite in extolling the loving 
care of our Heavenly Father, I, Grover Cleve- 
land, President of the United States, do here- 
by appoint and set apart Chursday, the 
twenty-eighth day of the present month of 
November, as a day of chankegiv ing and 
prayer, to be kept and observed by all our 
people. 

On that day let us forego our usual occupa- 
tions and in our accustomed places of wor- 
ship join in rendering thanks to the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift, for the bounteous 
returns that have rewarded our labors in the 
fields and in the busy marts of trade, for the 
peace and order that have prevailed through- 
out the land for our protection from nesti. 
lence and the blessings that have 
showered upon us from an open hand. And 
with our thanksgiving, let us humbly be- 
seech the Lord to so incline the hearts of our 
people unto him, that he will not leave us nor 
forsake us asa nation, but will continue to us 
his mercy and protecting care, guiding us in 
the path of national prosperity and happiness, 
enduing us with rectitude and virtue, an 
keeping alive within us p qetesanie love for 
the free institutions which have been given 
to us as our national heritage. 

And let us also, on the day of our thanks- 
giving, especially remember the poor and 
needy, and by deeds of charity let us show 
the sincerity of our gratitude. In witness 
whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be 
affixed. (Signed) GroveR CLEVELAND. 

Done at the city of Washington this 4th 
day of November, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
five, and in the one hundred and twen- 
tieth year of the independence of the 
United States. 

By the President, 

RICHARD OLNRy, Secretary of State. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
THE OLD MAN SEEMS YOUNG AGAIN. 


BY C. WALDRON HODGDON. 

Iam an old man to-night, as you can plainly 
see, 

I’ve no home at all, no one to pity me; 

My heart is almost broken, and tears fill my 
eyes, 

As I think of my once happy home which now 
in the church-yard lies. 


How gladly would I return to the old farm on 
the hill, 

Where atits base now stands the old grist 
mill,— 

When in my younger days gone by 

It ground out the flour, wheat and rye. 

When I think of old times it makes me feel 
young again, 

And I sigh for the farm and the birds’, sweet 
refrain. 


But, boys, look at me now, I am a wanderer 
in the street, 

Every one seems cold-hearted and cheerless 
that I meet, 

But remember, 
same, 

You sometime will be old, feeble and lame. 

Orr’s Island. 


boys and young girls, the 





Brunswick Locals. 

Pierre St. Pierre, the head blaster at 
the new dam, was severely injured by 
the premature explosion of a dynamite 
cartridge. Both of his hands were badly 
lacerated, and a rod which he held was 
driven into his wrist and came out near 
his elbow. Others near him were in- 
jured.—An old time husking was held at 
the residence of Frank Miller, in the 
western part of the town, the other even- 
ing. More than a hundred were present, 
and 215 bushels of corn were husked. 
A nice supper was provided, and a good 
time enjoyed. 





DO YOU WANT 


SPECTACLES 


OR EYE CLASSES? 
3§co TOR 


PARTRIDCE’S 


Old Reliable Drug Store, 
Opp. Post Office, Augusta. 


of long experi- 
lowest 


Practical Optician 
ence in fitting; largest stock; 
prices. 


If there is any malformation of the 
eye requiriag special lenses to be made 
for remedying the natural defect, Ican 
detect it, and do not monkey with eyes, 
by selling you glasses that will do no 
good; but send you to a reliable phy- 
sician, eye specialist, who will pre- 
scribe the proper lenses to be made for 
improving your vision. 

Cuas. K. PARTRIDGE. 
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WINTER EGGS 


CAN BE EASILY OBTAINED 


in large quantities, if during the next three 
months both pullets and hens are freely fed with 


Bradley’s Superior Meat-Meal 


which supplies in the 


most approved form just 


the quantities of meat and bone the fowls re- 


quire in order to produce the most eggs. 


Don’t 


take our word for it, but send postal card for 


“Feeding for Eggs,” 
Address 


how it is done. 


and read for yourself 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO., Boston, Hass. 











The Latest and the 








Best way 


to keep 








your feet warm is to 








Wear 
Alfred 
_ Dolge’s 


Felt 
Slippers 
& Shoes 





HASKELL BROS. ee a pry — of these goods, as well 


as all else in the Boot and Shoe 
Men’s Felt Boots and Leggings. 


line. Also, a large variety of 
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FOR WARM AIR ONLY, 
MAGEE 
here shown (for warm air a 
each received THER HIGHES 
et the World’s Fair, Chicago. 


ab4464464466 


and 


They are honestly, carcfSuils 


made for USE, not merely to sell. 


on the market. 
BEWARE 
The name 
teeof PERFECT § 
with proper use. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE. 


ee eee ee ae 
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IAAG EE Bost" Heater 


COMBINATION HEATER 
d Hot Water), 
T AWARD 


and intelligently 


Ao one can afford to keep house uv ithout 
a Magee Range and Furnace, because 
the saving in fuel and food will pay 
many times their cost above any others 


OF IMITATIONS. 


Magee carrics our Guaran- 


SATISFACTION 


For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, =. 
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the 
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Hot Water Combination. 


$2, 34, 36 & 33 Union St., Boston. 


. New York, 
Chicago. 


242 Water Street, 


oeeceece 



















ORM 


Hundreds of Children and adults have worms 
but are treated for other diseases. Thesymp- 
toms are—indigestion, with a variable ap- 

petite; foul tongue; offensive breath; hard 
0 full belly, with occasional gripings and 
pains about ~ navel ; heat and itching sensa- 
tion in the rectum and about the anus; eyes 
heav. and dull; itching of the nose ; short, dry 
coug rinding of the teeth ; starting during 
sleep; r ows fover, ax and often in children, con- 
vulsions. worm remedy made is 


it has been in use 44 hin is purely vegetable, 
barmless and effectual. Where no worms are 
resent it acts as a Tonic and corrects the con- 
Sition of the mucous membrane of the stom 
ach and bowels. A positive cure for Constipa- 
tion and Biliousness, and a, 

\ valuable remedy in all the 
\\ common complaints of chil- 
} dren. 35c. atall Draggists. 
( DR. J. F. TRUE & CO., 
! 
} 
{ 











Auburn, Me. 
Yor Tape worms we_have 
a special treatment. Write 
tor Pampbiet. 







TRACE MARK 





COLDS,ASTHMA, 
HAY FEVER 


AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION 


Regular Sizes35¢& 75¢ 


W anted. 


A self sustaining, handy 
farm of from 100 to 250 acres 
for paising hay, vegetables 
and fruit, fairly proportioned 
as to field, pasture and wood- 
land. fo have good dwelling, sheds and 
barn ; to be fertile, well sheltered, cultivated, 
fenced, watered, fairly convenient to railway 
or steamboat routes and in a good community, 
It must possess a medium sized orchard of 
thrifty apple wearing | trees. Address, stating 
full particulars and lowest cash price, 
3t52 L. H., Maine Farmer, Augusta, Me. 


PURE PRONZE TURKEYS. 


I would say to those who wish to 
add new blood to their flocks that I 
ave one of the largest and finest 
ks of Bronze turkeys to be found 
1 bred from ‘4 and 41 
38 ty, 33 pound hens; satis- 
Write for prices, enclose 
8. J. GLID: IDDEN. 


Pure White Wyandottes, 


Choice cockerel 1 to $2 each. 




























—=. F. L. WALKER, 
Canton, 


8 Per Cent. 
INVESTMENT. 


Dividends Quarterly—Dec., March, 
June and Sept. 


The Petit Manan Land and Industrial Com- 
pany, to further develop and improve their 
pfoperty, offer as a safe and conservative in- 
vestment $50,000 of the Treasury Stock of 
the corporation at par, $10.00 per share, and 
call your attention to the fact that perpetual 
and absolute security in real estate is guaran- 
teed every stock holder. In other words the 
Company has reserved, and as it were, quit 
claimed a sufficient amount in acreage of real 
estate to perpetually secure every share of 
Treasury stock issued. 

The Company invites the 
ing uiry into its affairs and condition, anc 

will be pleased to answer all inquiries, From 
indications and present condition of the busi- 
ness the management fee) justified in statin 
that an extra dividend w ut be declared anc 
paid in 1896. All stock holders of reeord 
Oct. 28th, 1895, will receive the December 
quarterly divide and, 

Write the Company for full garticulars, 
prospectuses, etc 

Petit MANAN LAND & IgpusTRIAL Co., 
64 High St,, Belfast, Maine, 
or 401 John Hanae k Building, 
5itf Boston, Mass. 


s BOSTON! 


A.@ 3 Trips pe per Week 


nm \ Fall Arrangement. 


COMMENCING 


Tuesday, Oct. 1. 


of re Dexia Coins will leave Augusta 
P. M., and Hallowell 1.30, connecting 
witt the new and elegant Steamer 


KENNEBEGE 


Which leaves Gerdiner at 3, Richmond 4 
and Bath at 6 P. M., Tuesdays, Thursday saad 
Saturdays. 
RETURNING, will leave Boston, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday Eve nings at 5 o’cloc 
We are now selling round trip tickets. ¢ 
for remainder of ge aso at reduced rates. 
DRAKE, Fvesident, 
ALLEN Pamrnipas, Agent. Augusta 


most searchin 
















HAY IS HIGH, 


For fall seeding eding of your zrass 
lands use 


Dirigo Fertilizer. 

815.50 will lay an acre down 
for 5 years, yielding 5 large 
crops of hay. It lasts in the soil. 


SAGADAHOC FERTILIZER CO., 


BOWDOINHAM, ME. lyll 


=am QUAKER CITY 
GRINDING MILL 








rom price of mill. 





Deduct freight 


ft 





Phileda, Pa. and 41 &. Jefferson &., 
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Buchanan 
and Lyall 
have the best 


and cleanest 
factory. in the 
United States. 
That’s why 
B. L. Tobacco 


never contains 


impurities. 














Horse Department. 
Who has experimented with cut feed 
for horses, made careful comparison 
with whole feed, and is prepared to give 
their experience? If there’s a possible 
saving anywhere in feeding, the public 
craves the information. 











It is claimed that during the late ten 
days’ meeting at Lexington, Ky., over 
one-half million dollars were placed by 
and through the various systems of 
betting, and this is cited as evidence of 
the success of the races there. It is also 
claimed that in Maine some tracks have 
realized thousands of dollars this year 
from their commissions on pools, tubs, 
and other games of chance. Is this to 
become general? 





It seems as though the breeders would 
get their fill of auction sales and settle 
down te straight business, unless they 
have goods in fine shape and ready for 
active service on the road, Last week 
at the Parkville Farm sale fifty head sold 
at an average of two hundred and two 
dollars each. Among these were colts 
by the celebrated Baron Rose out of 
Rosalind Wilkes, which sold for one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. The entire lot 
was of the very best breeding, but being 
undeveloped, they were not wanted at 
any but low prices. 





The evidence of an improvement in 
horse breeding may be seen in the num- 
ber of inquiries from owners of brood 
mares in regard to the outlook. One 
well known horse grower writes: ‘I 
come to the Farmer for advice because 
you have never advocated an extreme 
position, but have always been on the 
side of the farmer, and in favor of the 
business horse.”” So numerous are the 
queries that one cannot question the 
increase in breeding in 1896, the only 
trouble being that there will be one or 
two years with a great lack before the 
colts of °97 will be ready for the road. 





Aubine, 2.18, pole record, with Zem- 
bia, 2.1314, has been sent to Village 
Farm by her owner, Kimball C. Atwood, 
New York, to be bred to Mambrino 
King. Aubine is by Young Rolfe— 
Knox Girl, dam of Medora, 2.20\, by 
General Knox; second dam Gretchen, 
dam of the Northern king, Nelson. Her 
produce by Mambrino King should be 
another Nightingale. We are glad to 
note that this Maine bred mare, always 
so much admired when owned in the 
State, has passed into the hands of an 
enthusiastic Maine bred man. There 
will be astrong bond of fellowship be- 
tween the two. 





The Rockland Tribune declares that 
“horse racing is an unsightly excresence 
at our agricultural fairs, with as little 
proper relation as a bull fight,’’ which 
goes to show either that our seaboard 
neighbor has been bitten at some of the 
races or else that he does not appreciate 
the necessity for providing amusement 
as well as instruction. In fact it may 
Seriously be questioned whether the ben- 
efits of the educative features would be 
secured to the extent they are now if it 
were not for the entertainment provided 
in the races, trials of strength, balloon 
ascensions, parades, &c., &c. Seasoning 
is as necessary at our fairs as at our 
tables, 





Touching the question of future races, 
4 subject to which we have already 
called attention, the Review says: 

“There is a decidedly outspoken sen- 
iment among track managers in favor 
of a return to the ten per cent, entry fee 
for purse races, as well as a disposition 
to abandon purses, which are called 
Stakes, or rather have some stake 
features, notably the installment plan for 
payment of entry fees. While there will 
ho doubt be developed a strong opposi- 
“on to any advance in charges for entry, 
't cannot be denied that scores of horse- 
men favor it. The reason they do so is, 
so they state, that the higher rate will 
confine entries in purse races to such 
horses as are believed to have a chance 
to win, thus making the fields smaller, 
and guarding against the dark horse, 
which cuts quite a figure under the 
early-closing, low-entry system which 
has been in vogue for more than three 
years, So far as the so-called stake is 
concerned, it has had its day, or to speak 
Strictly within the lines of truth, it will 
hot be used to make up an entire pro- 
gramme. There will be early closin; 
Purses, but their number will be limi 
and they will be for colts and for aged 
horses eligible to the slower classes. 
The result will be better racing, which 
in the end will call back the crowds who 
Want to see contests and do not want 
to witness tame walkovers. 

So far as the larger entry fee is con- 


cerned, we are of the opinion that if the 





track managers feel themselves forced 
to adopt it, and do so, the horsemen 
will be far better off than they now are 
after a season’s general trial of the for- 
feit system, which is dead and buried, 
but which has left an offensive odor that 
a not entirely disappear for some 
me,” 


The agitation in favor of good 
roads will not die till the object is 
attained. The average citizen, whether 
he is fond of trotting races or not, 
likes a trotter, and the staid dea- 
con enjoys the poetry of motion be- 
hind a fast horse on the road just as 
much as his lively son, who loves to lead 
the procession up the avenue. We are 
a nation of horse owners, and admirers 
of the horse. We have the finest road- 
sters in the world, and all that is need- 
ed is good roads to thoroughly enjoy 
them. Every breeder, owner and farmer 
is interested in this subject. Every 
livery stable keeper from Maine to Cali- 
fornia should be an active preacher of 
the “gospel of good roads.’”’ Rainy 
weather alone would not keep the stable 
full of horses. Many an enthusiastic 
driver would take his chances of a 
shower if he knew he could drive over 
good roads, but the mud and slush of 
the average country roads keeps him at 
home and the horsesinthe barn. The 
carriage makers of the country are also 
‘a powerful body, and they are vitally in- 
terested in this question. Thousands of 
people would own some kind of vehicle 
who do not do so now, if they could be 
assured of good roads to drive over. 
The carriage builders appreciate the 
fact, and at the recent convention of the 
Carriage Builders’ National Association, 
held at Cleveland lately, Ex-President 
C. F. Kimball of Chicago reported for 
the committee on good roads. Good 
roads, he said, were not only a comfort 
to the community, but they added to the 
value of property, and were always a 
wise and economical investment. He 
urged the employment of convicts and 
vagrants on the roads, and recommend- 
ed the enactment of laws requiring the 
use of wide tires on vehicles, and he 
objected to.the turning over of the 
country roads to the trolley cars. Ster- 
ling Elliott, of the Leaguejof American 
Wheelmen, made a plea for the fur- 
nishing of good road literature to the 
newspapers, which was endorsed by Mr. 
Kimball. Every horseman in the country 
should constitute himself a committee 
of one to keep this question alive. 








A red rag in a bull’s face is no more 
certain to raise a tempest in a teapot 
than isa query as to the position as- 
sumed by the horse editor of the Turf, 
Farm and Home. During the fair season 
the point was urged that “the trotting 
and pacing programme should be con- 
sidered of first importance, and every- 
thing else secondary toit.’”’ The Farmer 
quoted the item and asked, “Is this the 
verdict of the people of the State of 
Maine?” , 

In a double column reply an attempt 
is made to set up the rule of the National 
Association, relating to how races should 
be conducted, as the standard of action 
in arranging a programme for a fair, thus 
showing how weak is the foundation for 
the position assumed. The whole ques- 
tion of fair attractions and programme 
is involved in the point at issue, and 
naturally one’s individual tastes will 
determine for him what is most interest- 
ing and valuable. To set that up as the 
standard of action for others is absurd 
in the extreme. A fair, be it large or 
small, is supposed to be so conducted 
that the interests of the largest possible 
number will be promoted and the pleas- 
ure of the largest possible number en- 
hanced. Here all will beagreed as to the 
object, the difference being as to the best 
means of securing these ends, The 
query raised by the Farmer is pertinent, 
and every man interested in the prosperi- 
ty of the State, in all its varied interests, 
has an opinion as to how our agricultural 
societies can best assist in the work. If, 
as our neighbor declares, ‘‘the races 
should be considered of first importance, 
and all else secondary,” then surely we 
want the fact established so that our so- 
cieties c4n save the trouble and expense 
of providing so much ofa ‘‘secondary” 
nature. No one can for a moment over- 
look the love for sports and contests, 
and the opportunity for the gratification 
of these must be provided. The Farmer 
believes in an all round exhibition, with 
every department made as attractive as 
possible, and a programme so arranged 
that the amount of waste time shall be 
reduced to the minimum. In such a 
programme races must play an important 
part, because both of the magnitude of 
the industry and the general satisfaction 
a contest insures, but that these should 
be made ‘‘first’”’ and all else ‘‘secondary,”’ 
seems a little strained. Again we ask, 
“Is this the verdict of the people of 
Maine?” Here is a good problem to dis- 
cuss during the months when tracks are 
idle and plans for the future occupy the 
minds of interested ones. What say 
our readers? 





Those who so absurdly claim the trot- 
ter and pacer of to-day as belonging to a 
breed which in any sense approaches 
fixedness in transmissive powers will do 
well to heed the following and criticise, 
if possible, the position taken by Mr. 
Joseph Battell of Vermont, the champion 
of the Morgans: 

In connection I would add that one 
great reason for the preparation of the 
Morgan Register, was the perception 
that there was no effort being made in 
American breeding to establish a type of 
horses for road and general purposes. 
The trotting and pacing interest was 
looked after, but the rules adopted to 
breed trotters or pacers did not provide 
for the creation of a type and could never 
lead to such result. But the Morgan 
Register, founded upon blood, starts 
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with a type largely created, which it 
seeks to strengthen and perfect, and if 
possible, improve. And as it is very im- 
portant that the type established should 
be the best possible for the uses sought, 
there was purposely room left in the 
rules for the introduction of any blood 
that might help to produce such a type. 
The best results are so far largely ob- 
tained by the inbreeding of Morgan 
blood, as there is no blood that hasa 
better conformation or more generally 
the road qualities sought than this, but 
we have no doubt that there can be some 
very excellent results gained in mingling 
some of the best strains of the Thorough- 
bred, especially of such animals as natu- 
rally produce the trotting or road gait; 
and we also have no doubt that in the 
same way some other of the best trotting, 
or, perhaps, pacing blood, than the Mor- 
gan, can be introduced to advantage. 
There is, undoubtedly, some Hambleto- 
nian blood that would, or might, assist 
very much in this effort to produce the 
best possible road horse. And while in 
this process of the formation of the typi- 
cal American roadster, it seems to us 
that it will be a mistake to do anything 
that would prevent all possible improve- 
ment. Weare not breeding a horse for 
the past, but for the future. This is the 
first distinctive effort made by Ameri- 
cans tO produce a type of horses from a 
blood basis, and if handled with best 
judgment should certainly be most suc- 
cessful. 

‘‘All beginnings are slow,’”’ and espe- 
cially in breeding is time very necessary 
to secure results. The formation and 
perfection of a type is of necessity a slow 
process and is only possible with many 
years’ time. But if the basis of breeding 
is a blood basis the desired result must 
come, for within a few years at most all 
outside blood would be excluded and the 
only animal eligible to registration would 
be the produce of two animals already 
registered. Exactly what this type 
would be must depend upon the ability 
of those interested in the breeding. 
And the final result, as it seems to us, 
may be safely left, and indeed must be, 
to the operation of the great law of the 
survival of the fittest. 





THE END. 

With the first touch of winter comes 
the closing of the public demonstrations 
which have made the horse business of 
so much prominence. Decry the evils of 
the race tracks as we may—because there 
are recognized evils attaching which no 
one can wink out of sight—and the fact 
remains, and must be admitted, that to 
the continued interest in this class of 
entertainments must be credited the en- 
thusiasm which has produced horses of 
superior qualities. 

Men who object to horse trotting, 
classing it as altogether bad, overlook 
the fact that primarily the effect is help- 
ful. It is the excesses, and outside con- 
ditions attaching, which are evil, and 
should be lopped off. Theloyefor phys- 
ical contests is natural and proper. Out 
of it comes physical development which 
endures as wellas improves. It is nec- 
essary because of the struggle for exist- 
ence, the test which determines the 
‘survival of the fittest.”” But for contests 
which try the fibre of the man or animal 
there would be no improvement. Hence 
it may well be argued from an economic 
standpoint that the speed contests are 
necessary for the upward development 
of our horses. How much is involved 
in the power of heredity no one can tell, 
but that it plays an important part in all 
breeding there can be no question. 
Whether this extends to the transmission 
of impulses and emotions may not be de- 
termined, yet it isa fact that only by 
fixing certain traits through generations 
can the steady march of progress be 
maintained. The horse of to-day must 
occupy a different position from that of 
twenty-five years ago. More of nervous 
action is required. More, also, of in- 
telligence. In fact, all the qualities 
which make .our animals servants of 
their masters in the highest sense, along 
the line of the needs of to-day, must 
have been fixed and intensified genera- 
tion after generation, and breeders thus 
be enabled to approach prepotent powers 
and controlling influences. 

Latent powers do not become active 
in breeding save by development, hence 
the necessity for a horse which is not an 
accident. Question as one may the wis- 
dom of the lines of breeding followed, 
the folly of one idea, and the fact still 
remains that a great work has been done, 
and a large measure of the credit must 
be given to the enthusiasm of the races. 
At the same time, as the active season 
closes, it may not be out of place to sug- 
gest that one-sided development does 
not insure the perfected, symmetrical 
animal. Breeding and education for 
speed fixes speed qualities, but these do 
not insure general intelligence, con- 
formation, or stylish road action. They 
are the real essentials which give value, 
and to them speed may be added with 
profit. The education of the track 
should be supplemented by the road and 
carriage service. 





WHOLE vs. CRUSHED OATS AND CUT 
HAY FOR HORSES. 


To test the relative merits of crushed 
vs. whole oats in feeding horses, one of 
the great London omnibus companies 
some years ago conducted an interesting 





experiment. Of the 6000 horses in the 





company’s employment, one-half were 
fed on crushed oats and cut hay and 
straw, and the other half on whole oats 
and hay. The ration allowed per day to 
each horse, according to the one system, 
was: Crushed oats, 16 lbs.; cut hay, 
7\6 lbs.; cut straw, 24¢ lbs. The quan- 
tity allowed according to the old system 
was: Whole oats, 19 lbs.; uncut hay, 
13 lbs. A daily saving of 6 lbs. of food 
was thus effected, and this saving was 
not merely in the quantity, but ‘in the 
value of the materials employed, for 
straw in the former case was substituted 
for hay in the latter. The advantage of 
one kind of feeding over the other was 
far more apparent when reduced to 
money value. The saving by using the 
crushed oats and cut hay was nearly 
216d per day for each horse, which was 
equal to £62, 10s per day for the 6000 
horses. And this saving was accom- 
plished without any sacrifice whatever; 
for all the drivers and those having 
charge of the horses agreed that the 
difference in the condition of the horses 
was decidedly in favor of those fed on 
crushed oats and cut hay and straw. 





TWO-THIRTY PERFORMERS OF 1895. 


We present, in the order of records 
won, the two-thirty performers of the 
season in Maine, trotters and pacers by 
themselves. Itisa list creditable alike 
to the breeders and the State, and must 
be of interest, as it indicates the families 
now receiving most attention at the 
hands of the horsemen, and those pro- 
ducing most speed. It will at once be 
seen that there is no monopoly in this 
respect, and this is the good feature of 
the story. The producing blood in this 
State is not confined to any one family, 
and to attempt to select the best would 
be a difficult matter, as there are many 
considerations to be taken into the ac- 
count. One fact must be admitted, 
that Maine bred mares are the best 
producing mothers, and that fully one- 
half of the credit for excellence should 
be accorded the dams. Another inter- 
esting feature is the large per cent. of 
pacers, fhowing that the drift in breed- 
ing is towards their increase, whether 
intentional or not. 


Trotters. 

Thompson, by Redwood Boone; 4d. 

by Hinds’ Rnox bein ewedakeedes ms 2.21 
Pullman, g, by Volute; dam by Ken- 
. “. $6eeR eaten ebneene wks -coe 3.21% 

‘anc ,ch h, by Robinson D; dam 

by Whalebone eee 2.22% 
D. S., ¢ g, by Constellation.......... 2.22% 
Eddie B., blk g, by C. S. P.; dam by 

Miss 4 sbilecs ch Saeundieue «es 2.23 


Conquest Star, bc, (2) by Nelson. .... 2.23 
Fast Asleep, blk g, by Norway Knox.. 2.24% 


Little Miss, b m, by Wilkes ......... 2.24% 
; Busy Bee, b m, by Harbinger; dam by 
I 50 canada senen<dca 2.2442 
St. Patrick, ch g, by Joe Howe....... 2.24% 
Redbrino, bg, by Redwood; dam by 
NGS 0 c2kecaynstsciessnsce OA 
Freida, blk m, by Nelson....... 2.25% 


Fearnaught Prince, ch g, by Maine 
Prince; dam by Straightflush..... . 

Fritz Patchen, blk g, by Victor 
9 


re 
Maud H, by Gen Withers, Jr........ 2.2534 
Slide, ch g, by The Seer............. 2.26% 
Cedric, br h, by Black Pilot; dam by 
_. . Sere rere 2.26% 
Starling, b m, by Wilkes............ 2.26% 
Arthur B., b g, by Bronze; dam by 
NL betes s'ee6006% bx00% 2.27% 
Black Blondin, blk g, by Indus....... 2.27% 


Mystic Girl, b m, by Mystic Withers. . 2.27%4 
= 5 7% £. bg, by Constellation; dam 


3 Ogata pwemigene+ebesed 2.27% 
Lou Seer, bm, by The Seer; dam by 
Messenger Wilkes ............. - 2.28 
Miliard, b g, by Wilkes; dam by Judge 
PN csvkubbhutwesinende sta 2814 
Redwood Boone, b h, by Redwood; 
dam by Daniel Boone............. 2.28% 
Prince P, gg, by Telephone. ....... 2.28% 
Riley, b h, by The Seer........ once OD 
Dick Rothschilds, b h, by Dictator 
Chief; dam by Robert Bonner...... .29 
Quiver, bg, by Indus............... 2.29 
Rosa Victor, b m, by Victor, Jr....... 2.29% 
Trenton, br h, by Cornell; dam by 
Bachelder’s Black Hawk.......... 2.29% 
Cleone, b m, by Gideon. ............ 2.29% 
Joker, blk g, by Hambletonian Knox. 2.29% 
Dolly B, b m, by Ledo, Jr........... 2.29% 
Maud Ellingwood, b m, by Elous; dam 
iin ihuhhcanhsatennde «see 2.29% 
Black Medium, blk h, by Mambrino 
ened +knosdawhadesnan en we 2.30 
Gertie B, b m, by Maine Prince; dam 
by the Hardy ba vases seeecee OD 
King Pin. gr h, by Broadway ........ 2.29% 
Queen Wilkes, b m, by Messenger 
Wilkes; dam by Silver Boy. .... ~ . 2.30 


Little Alice, b m, by Palmer’s Knox .. 2.30 
Elizabeth N., b m, by Wilkes; dam by 
° 


LP <ccassssenevasencee Ge 
Ben Bolt, blk g, by Greenwood; dam 

SD. ad. os deucsobanesad 2.30 
Greenwood, bg, by Greenfield; dam 

Ge SENS conndetas cevectsstat 2.30 

Pacers. 

Fred Wilkes, blk g, by Allectus; dam 

DP PE 5 csebenntabaeede 2.18% 
Tom L., by Young Volunteer; dam by 

BT Since hnknded abs vesesan 2.20% 
Landlord, b g, by Albrino........... 2.21 
Lady, blk m, by C.S. P; dam by Em- 

DOROR . no cccccccccecesccesesecece 2.21 
Beatrice, blk m, by Bayard Wilkes; 

dam by Daniel Boone............. 2.23% 


Chestnut, ch h, by Robinson D; dam 

Ol Es nc anhaden deine 2.23% 
Sir William, bh, by Messenger Wilkes; 

dam by Young Rolfe. ............. 2.26 


Belle of Nelson, b m, by Nelson.. ... 2.26% 
Westbrook, rn h, by Elmbrook. .... *; 2.26% 
‘an Demon, b g, by Van Helmont; 
dam by Harbinger... .... i<b$S600 - 2.26% 


Billy Crocker, b g, by Artemus, Jr.... 2.26% 
Mallett, bg, by Bayard Wilkes; dam 

by Daniel Beene... +s. cccccve ene 2.27 
Paul T., ch h, by Elous........... 
Leslie C. b g, by Josh Billings........ 2.27% 
Hector Boone, blk h, by Venture Boone 2.29 
Oliver B., br h, by Daniel Boone; dam 

by Pharach....... abeopesecseses MED 
Louisa, ch m, by Locomotive........ 2.29% 


Canton, bg, by Dr. Franklin; dam by 

Farnham horse... ......cecccesece 2.29% 
Moseline, ch m, by Elsmere......... 2.29% 

Forty-one trotters and twenty pacers 
are here given, with the probability that 
there will be still further additions as 
the work of the year is cleared up and 
tabulated. 














Eggs shipped to Massachusetts by the 
Sagadahoc Poultry Breeders’ Association 
are bringing 32 centsa dozen. This as- 
sociation has won a reputation with cus- 
tomers for a high class of goods and 
prices are mounting accordingly. 


Miik in any form is good food for hens. 
It is food, not drink alone, and when 
given in quantity should be made to take 
the place of more expensive articles. 
Milk, green bones pounded or ground, 
oats or wheat and steamed clover will 
keep the flocks singing. 


Early pullets should be laying these 
days. Eggs are twenty-six cents 
per dozen, and there’s profit in the 
productive hen yard. If eggs are not 
forthcoming change the feed according 
to suggestions so frequently given in 
this column. In some way get the hens 
at work and then the way opens for 
eggs and not until then. 


We shall not contend that a flock of 
poultry would be the salvation of the 
farmer in these depressed times, but 
when English farmers are convinced 
that there is more to be made from their 
fowls than the provision of pin money 
for their wives and daughters, it is time 
we were giving the subject more con- 
sideration. 


Look out for the roosts as well as the 
roosting places. If the growing pullets 
rest nights upon narrow rails or the 
edges of boards there is danger of 
crooked breast bones, and these surely in- 
terfere with the natural operations of 
the internal machinery of egg building. 
It is a little thing, perhaps, but for per- 
fection in operation there must be per- 
fection in adjustment. Roosts should be 
at least three inches in diameter, round- 
ed at the top. That these should also 
be movable that they can be easily kept 
free from vermin is a fact readily ad- 
mitted. Give the pullets good broad 
roosts. 





A farmer was trying to dispose of 
some good looking, though not very 
well dressed fowl, the other day, at 
twelve cents a pound, offering to take 
his pay out of the store. The deal was 
made, and among the articles purchased 
was steak at twenty-five cents. Now 
this was nobody’s business; the man 
had a perfect right to swap hens at 
twelve for steak at twenty-five cents, 
but somehow the looker on couldn’t 
help making mental calculations as to 
the length of time it would take that 
man to lift the mortgage and swell the 
bank account. The trouble is, the value 
of the home grown product as food is 
not rightly estimated, and we think we 
must go to the store with everything 
possible grown on the farm, and surely 
get our meat supply from that source. 
That a penny saved is as good as one 
earned seems to be forgotten. Wise is 
the farmer who has a surplus of chickens 
reserved for the home table during the 
months to come. 


The Rural World says: ‘Make the 
farm stock the chief reliance, not for 
one year, but for every year and all the 
time, then stock raising will pay.’”’ No 
man who has persistently and intelli- 
gently followed this practice for a series 
of years can doubt the truth of the 
statement. With special force does this 
apply to poultry raising. This is nota 
business to get into, but to grow into. 
No man can purchase the knowledge 
necessary for success. No man can 
acquire it by study or investigation. 
Out of the hard school of experience 
must the knowledge be born which will 
insure success. Not one year tells the 
story; that is but the beginning. Only 
after several years can one feel that he 
is master of the situation, and prepared 
to control details year in and year out to 
his own personal gain. The trouble is, 
men do not wait for this, but at the 
first set-back, no matter how trivial its 
nature, away flies their enthusiasm, and 
at once the “thing don’t pay,’’ and the 
flock scatters. Men rush in when eggs 
are high, only to rush out when they 
drop to summer prices. It is so the 
world over in all forms of business, and 
explains why so few are calculated to 
succeed. 

If any young man having a love for 
detailed work will start in poultry 
raising, and grow into it, he can at the 
end of five years be owner of his one 
thousand hens and necessary land and 
buildings, and certain of a steady in 
come of ten to twelve hundred dollars 
yearly. The great majority of young 
men give as many years with less re- 
turns, and then find themselves without 
resources, and still clerks at fifteen 
dollars a week. The fact is, this element 
of stick-to-it-iveness is what is wanted, 
for it alone can insure a livelihood. Let 
aman be on the market to buy when 
the boom is on, and the fever takes him, 
and sell when it is off, and enthusiasm 
gone, and a hard life of drudgery is 
assured. Itis those who stick through 
thick and thin, no matter what the 
branch of stock feeding, who realize at 
the end. 
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THE BLACK WONDER & WEST END GOLD MINING CO, 


of Sherman, Hinsdale County, Col. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Col. 


Hon. HENRY A. STEARNS, Ex. Lieut.-Gov. of R. I., President. 


Ceneral Office, 244 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

















LOCATION OF PROPERTY. 


The above illustration shows the location of the mines of The Black Wonder and West 
End Gold Mining Company, also their new 30-stamp mill in Sherman, Hinsdale county, Colo- 
rado, costing $70,000, equipped with the latest machinery, from the well-known firm of Fraser 
& Chalmers, Chicago, Ill., for the extraction of gold, silver and copper by the lixiviation 
process, having a capacity of from 50 to 60 tons daily, at a cost of treatment not exceeding 


$4.00 per ton. 


DESCRIPTION OF PROPERTY. 


The property of The Black Wonder and West End Gold Mining Company, in addition te 
the mill, consists of fourteen (14) full government mining claims, ten (10) acres each, twelve 
of which are located in the town of Sherman, in close proximity to the mill, one in Cotton- 
wood Gulch, and another in Burrows Park, at a distance of four and five miles respectively; 
@ tramway for conveying ores from the mines to the mill; also a town site of 120 acres, and 
@ valuable water power of 200 h. p., making one of the largest and best equipped gold min- 
ing companies in Colorado, which has been brought about by the consolidation, on Sept. 26, 
eof The Black Wonder Gold and Silver Mining Company and The West End Gold Mining Com- 
pany, heretofore operated under separate charters. 


DEVELOPMENT AND EQUIPMENT. 


Two of the fourteen mining properties owned by this company, The Black Wonder and 
West End, have been quite extensively developed, the former having been opened up to s 
depth of 875 feet, with over 2500 feet of tunnelling op the vein, from which carload ship 
ments have been made netting the company from $50 to $150 per ton. A 700-foot cross-cut 
tunnel is now being driven (367 feet already completed), which will open up The Black Won 
der mine at a depth of 636 feet, from which point, tunnels will be extended to open up te 
Weert End and Olive mines, and, when completed, will cut the vein of the Olive at a depth 
of about 1500 feet, and the West End over 1100 feet, thus putting all three mines in condi- 
tion for a large daily output for many years, and insuring handsome dividends, which are ex- 
pected to begin by April 1, 1896. In addition to completing The Black Wonder cross-cut tunel 
No. 2 (referred to above as the ‘'700-foot cross-cut tunnel’’), the Directors propose to put ip 
sampling works in connection with the mill, eo as to be able to treat custom (ores OB 
which a handsome profit can be made; put in am automatic conveying ~bearth 


for cooling and conveying the ores from the chloridizing chambers to the leaching tanks, thus 
eaving the labor of four men; alse an electric plant for furnishing power and light for the 
mines and mill. 


: MILL RETURNS. ' 


The following are fair samples of the mill returns (not assays) to date; after deducting 
the cost of treatment: 


No. 1, 19,740 Ibs. returned ip gold and silver....... $660.84 
«3, 11,27 “ ™ i ©  cecccee 541.98 
“ 3, 19,950 “ ag -- = aa TTT TTT) 653.73 
“4 21,010 “ = 643.72 


EXPERT OPINIONS. 


Horace F. Brown, Mining Engineer, with Fraser & Chalmers, Chicago, Il., says: ‘‘The 

Black Wonder vein consists of an enormous dyke of trachyte, which completely fills an enor- 

ous re in the granite of which the mountain is composed. The main ore chute ip The 
Black Wonder is about 200 feet long. the vein from two to eight feet in thickness, and 
been opened by tunnels, shafts and levels to the depth of 376 feet. ith so complete a mil 
and abundant resources for obtaining ore, both from their own mines and the rich surroundin 
country, there seems to be no —— #- reason why the operations of The Black Wonder and 
West Gold Mining Company will not be a perfect financial success."’ 

. D. A. Farrell, mine owner and engineer, Lake City, Col., says: “‘I have no fears but 
that the ores from The Black Wonder, Olive and Mineral Flower, together with the ores 
from the West Bnd and Come Up, would necessitate your increasing the capacity ef your mill,’’ 

Mr. W. B. Jackson, mining engineer and inventor of the Jackson precens, Pueblo, Col 
gays: ‘I made a careful inspection of The Black Wonder and West End mines, examining ail 
the tunnels, cross-cuts, entries, levels and stopes. The vein is large and well defined, and is 
beyond doubt a true fissure. The amount of ore would seem to be inexhaustible. I have no 
hesitation in saying that with a well and properly constructed mill the mine will continue to 
be a large producer and will pay good dividends on the investment." 

A correspondent of the United States Investor, Boston, says: ‘‘I do not hesitate to state 
that The Black Wonder mine is a legitimate enterprise, being worked in good faith, and one 

ore product is of such a character and ~ as to insure handsome profits. While at 

e Black Wonder mine I procured six different samples, and saw them assayed with the tol- 

wing ratios to the ton: 


No. 1, gold 25 oz., silver 575 oz., value per ton.. $888.76 
"4. =a - © es".UutClCU oe ORNS 
8-2 = ae" * * ea Ge 
sea * 3° aad 150 “* ” “ *.. 200.50 
6, Ld 20 oe 200 bd “ Lad o ro 642.00 
°E£°* 2 © | eine Te Ff | 


The Editor of the Times, Lake City, Col., says: 
Wonder mine of late that our readers must be pretty well acquainted with this promising 


r, Denver, Col., says: “A fair sample 


: tak 
he write : . zd on, fhe nn§ pag KS @e wy level, ebout | 
feet m the surface, gave returns 0 06. a os. sliver to e ton. 

of the stope from which the take: orenee 


ore lying upon the foot wall. Another sample in lower workings returned 25.8 os. gold an 
62.2 oz. silver per ton; another 43.88 oz. gold, 94 os. silver per ton. Indications le: 
conclusion that as depth is gained on the veln the ore strata will come together, forming 
one solid body of ore.” 
Lake City, Col., Feb. 2, 1895. 
The undersigned have been residents of this county for many years, and are heavily in- 
terested in the honest and efficient or of every enterprise that undertakes to de- 
velop our mineral resources. We are well acquainted with the managing officers of the 
Black Wonder Mining Co. Its business bas been conducted bere in a way to command our 
confidence and goo¢ will. From the outset its operations bave been characterized by rigid 
economy and a spirit of caution and prudence. 
(Signed) W. I. EDGARTON, County Treasurer. 
J. J. ABBOTT, County Surveyor. 
0. H. KNIGHT, County Supt. Schools. 
HENRY DERST, Cashier Miners’ & Merchante’ Bank, 


SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. 


To carry out the improvements enumerated above and to provide a working 
capital to be used in equipping and developing other mines owned by the Com- 
pany, subscriptions are invited for 


200,000 Shares of Treasury Stock, 
In Blocks of 100 Shares and Upwards, 


AT ONLY FORTY (40) CENTS PER SHARE, 


Payable as follows: 25 per cent. with subscription, and 25 per cent. every 
thirty days from date thereof until balance is paid. 


Upon receipt of subscription, stock will be issued and held until final payment has beep 
made, when it will be forwarded to the subscriber, but receipt will be given for each partial 
payment as it is made. FIVE PER CENT. DISCOUNT WILL BE ALLOWED WHEN 
FULL CASH PAYMENT ACCOMPANIES THE SUPSORIPTION. 

This offer of 200,000 shares of treasury stock AT BUT 40 PER CENT. OF ITS PAR 
VALUE, presents an opportunity for a mining investment of unusual merit, and at « rate 
that will net the investor 150 per cent. profit when the stock advances to par, where’ the 
stock should readily sell when listed on the Stock Exchanges in Boston and New York, 
where applications will be made as soon as the 200,000 shares of treasury stock have bees 
taken. All subscriptions will be entered in the order received, and in case of over-subscrip- 
tion the right is reserved to return the subscription or apportion the amount. 

Investors should bear in mind that the Black Wonder and West End Gold Mining Com- 
pany is one of the largest in Colorado, owning as it does 14 mining properties, a town site 
of 120 acres, on which 30 houses bave already been built, and a 30-stamp mill, pronounced 
by experts the most complete of its type in the country, where the gold, silver and copper 
are extracted with but ope treatment. with « saving of from 90 to 05 per cent. of the full 
mineral value. 

All subscriptions, remittances therefor, and applications for prospectus, cestaining phe 
tegraphs of the works and mines, should be made to 


EDWARD C. DAVIS, 
264 WASHINGTON 8T., ROOM 6, BOSTON. 
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